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Monpay, 
APRIL 29, 1861. 
‘Rey. ALBERT BARNES. 
REVEREND AND DEAR Sir: The undersigned believe that 
they express the unanimous wish of all who heard the ad- 
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mirable sermon on “ Love or Country,” delivered by you 
yesterday, in requesting for publication a copy of a dis- 
course so well calculated for the instruction of the Christian 
patriot in these times, when the very foundations of govern- 
ment are threatened. | 
Very truly and respectfully, 

SAMUEL H. PERKINS, 

W. Purves, 

JAMES 8. HARLs, 

W. G. CRoweELL, 

ALEXANDER FULLERTON, 

J. S. KNEEDEER, 

Henry LApsiey, 

BEaAtTon SMITH, 

THomas Roney, 

Joun Nerizt, M.D., 

JoHN McALLIstTER, 

SAMUEL C. PERKINS, 

JAMES BAYARD, 

Henry PErKIns, 

Joun C. Crhark, 

JOHN SPARHAWK, 

ALEXANDER RAMSAY, 

WiuiiamM H. Aen. 


PHILADELPHIA, 
May 8, 1861. 


Messrs. Samu. H. Perkins, W. PurvEs, AND OTHERS :— 


GENTLEMEN: Your request of April 29, in the manner in 
which it is made, and in the names appended to it, leaves me 
no option. The sermon was unwritten, but I have since 
written it out, as nearly as could be recollected, in the words 
in which it was delivered. It could not be expected that 
the precise language could be recalled; but no sentiments 
which were expressed have been intentionally changed. It 
is a matter of great gratification to me that, on a subject so 
important and so difficult, I have been able to express myself 
in such a manner as to meet the approval of those whose 
judgment it is my duty and my pleasure to respect. 

I am, very sincerely and truly, yours, 


ALBERT BARNES. 


THE LOVE OF COUNTRY. 


PsauM cxxxvul. 5, 6,:7. If I forget thee, O Jerusalem, let my right hand 
forget her cunning. If I do not remember thee, let my tongue cleave to the roof 
of my mouth ; if I prefer not Jerusalem above my chief joy. Remember, 0 Lord, 
the children of Edom in the day of Jerusalem; who said, Rase it, rase it, even to 


the foundation thereof. 


THE love of country is an original principle or law 
of our nature, which can be explained only on the 
supposition that there is a God, and that He designs 
to accomplish important purposes by it. It resembles, 
in this respect, the natural love of a parent for his off- 
spring, a principle or law, also, which can be explained 
only on the supposition that there is a Great Governor 
who presides over human affairs, and who intends to 
secure important ends by such affections, which could 
be secured in no other way. In the latter case, the 
design is apparent. It is to lead us to provide for our 
children ; to secure for them friends before they have 
manifested any qualities to make us love them; and as 
they come into the world helpless and unprotected, to 
‘make it certain that thus helpless and unprotected, 
there will be those who will love them, who will labor 
for them, who will deny themselves for their welfare, 
who will run to their defence if they are in danger, 
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who will nourish them with sleepless care if they are 
sick, who will sympathize with them when they enter 
on the great struggle of life, and who will send them 
out into the world under the best advantages for virtue, 
success, and happiness. It is to make it certain that, 
even if they are tempted, and are led astray from the 
paths of virtue, there are those whose hearts will still 
love them; those who will yearn over them in their 
wanderings, and who will throw their arms around : 
them, and welcome them to their bosoms, if they come 
penitent again to the paths of virtue. ‘There was no 
higher moral problem pertaining to man than the 
question, how the weak, the feeble, and the helpless, as 
they come into the world, should be made sure of a 
friend; there was no way in which it could have been 
solved so effectual in itself, and at the same time so 
adapted to call forth the best affections of the heart, 
as that which has been adopted. | 

In like manner, in the great law or principle by 
which we are so constituted as to love our country, 
there are important objects to be accomplished which 
could be secured in no other way. What those are, I 
will advert to more at length in a subsequent part of 
this discourse. In general, it may be remarked, that 
one obvious design of this is, to make us contented 
with our lot; to save us from envy at the more 
favored portions of the world; to keep us from rest- 
lessness and uneasiness and the desire of change; to 
secure the cultivation of the earth—all parts of it—even 
the most forbidding and barren portions of it; and to 
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prompt’ us to defend our country in peril, as we fly to 
the protection of our children when in danger. In 
this case, also, it was a great problem how men, in the 
discomforts and troubles of life, could be kept from 
restlessness and uneasiness and the incessant desire of 
change ; how the cold and dreary and rocky and barren 
portions of the earth could be filled with inhabitants, 
and brought under cultivation; how that stability 
could be secured which would be best adapted to pro- 
mote the best interests of families, to maintain social 
order, and to develop the resources of a land; how the 
institutions of liberty and law could be kept up from 
age to age; and how the strength of a peoplé could be 
rapidly concentrated and combined in case of national 
danger: and this problem, as in the former case, has. 
been solved in the way best adapted to secure these 
objects, and, at the same time, in a way which can be 
accounted for only on the supposition that there is a 
Moral Governor who presides over human affairs—by 
the great law or principle which prompts us to love 
our country. 

In order to the existence of this love, it is not 
necessary to suppose that our children or our country 
are superior to others. In reference to either, we 
may be conscious that there is a great inferiority to 
others. In respect to our children, it is not beauty, or 
strength, or talent, or amiableness, or even perfection 
of form, that prompts us to love them. We were pre- ° 
pared to love them before they had manifested anything 
in these respects to win our affections; we love them 
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when we know that in many of these respects they are 
far inferior to others. It does not diminish our love for 
them, though we know that in beauty of form, in 
‘strength of mind, in genius, or in attractiveness of man- 
ners, they are greatly surpassed by others. Nay, our 
love for them is not diminished though they may be 
deformed in person, or weak in mind; though they may 
be pale, puny, and sickly; and though they may have 
many faults. On account of some of these things 
we love them all the more. There may be united 
to our strong natural affection for them the corre- 
lative feeling of pity and compassion; and a slight 
or a neglect shown to a weak or sickly child strikes 
deeper into the heart than if our child were distin- 
guished for health of body, and for manliness of in- 
tellect and of form, and was able to defend himself. 
So, too, it is in regard to our country. It is not be- 
cause it is the most extensive, or the most fertile, or 
the most beautiful, that we love it: it is because it is 
our native land. It may be rough, rocky, barren, 
bleak, but we love it still. Switzerland, wild, cold, 
mountainous, where only a scanty living can be se- 
cured by incessant care and toil; Scotland, so large a 
part of it bleak, barren, and covered with heather; 
New England, with a hard and stony soil, with a 
rigid and unattractive climate, are the very abodes 
of patriotism,—where there is as true and genuine 
' love of country as there is in the fields of the sunny 
South; in lands where nature produces without toil 
all that is necessary for man, or where the air is 
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always fragrant with the flowers of the orange or the 
pomegranate. Nay, as with our children, we do not 
cease to love our country because it has its faults; 
because it has defects in its government; because there 
are things which we would desire should be changed ; 
because there are things in its history over which we 
mourn.* 

As already intimated, this implanted love for our 
children and for our native land can be explained 
only on the supposition that there is a God, and that 
He designs to accomplish great and important results 
by these native virtues of the soul. There are num- 
berless virtues which have their origin in these prin- 
ciples, and which could be made to exist in no other 
way. There is a promptness of action secured by 
the existence of these virtues which could never be 
secured by the suggestions of interest, by the slow 
convictions of duty, or by the cold balancings and 
calculations of philosophy. ‘To this as a germ, in the 
one case, are to be traced the sympathies and the kind- 
nesses of the family circle; to this as a germ, in the 
other case, is to be traced all that is great and self- 
sacrificing in patriotism. When we: see a child en- 
veloped in flames or struggling in a stream, we do 
not pause to reason about it. We do not stop to ask 
what are the rules in the treatises of moral philosophy 
on the subject. We do not pause to inquire what 
his services may be worth. We rush to his rescue, 


and, at the peril of our own life, we snatch him from 


*“Wneland, with all thy faults, I love thee still.”’"—Cowrerr. 
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death. So when our country is invaded, when its 
rights are assailed, when its flag is insulted, when the 
hand of violence would tear away all that is great and 
noble, we do not bring to the solution of the question 
of duty the cool and calm spirit of calculation with 
which we examine our day-book and our ledger. 
We rush at once to the rescue, or if too old ourselves, 
we lay our hands on the heads of our sons, and give 
them our blessing, and follow them with our prayers 
as they go forth to defend their country with their 


lives. 


The Jews had a country to be loved. It was, in- 
deed, narrow, small, rocky. It was not great, like 
Egypt, Persia, Assyria, India, Arabia. It had no 
ereat and broad rivers like the Nile or the Euphrates, or 
like the rivers of our land. It had no great seaports, 
and it had little or nothing to invite and secure the 
commerce of the world, but there was much in the 
land itself to make them love it; there was much in — 
its institutions ; there was much in its history. 

It was, indeed, not vast, and not by nature re- 
markable for its fertility, but it was capable of being 
so cultivated as to be designated as a land ‘flowing 
with milk and honey.” It was situated in the most 
favored part of the world; in the line between the - 
East and the West, between Asia and Eutope, and near 
the natural radiating point of civilization in the world. 
The Jews had an ancestry, too, of which they had no 
reason to be ashamed. Abraham, isaac, and Jacob 
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were not, indeed, perfect men, but they were men whose 
memory would have been cherished in the ancestry of 
any people, and they will compare most favorably 
with the founders of any nation on the earth. ‘There 
had been produced, too, in their nation, men on whose 
character and. deeds they could not but look with con- 
scious national gratification:—Moses, as a lawgiver, 
incomparably superior in his personal character, and in 
the institutions which he ordained, to Lycurgus, Solon, 
or Numa; Joseph, as a man and a ruler, an ex- 
ample to all princes and rulers; Samuel, as a judge, 
yet a model of uprightness and impartiality to all 
magistrates; Joshua, as a warrior and a conqueror, 
conspicuous among warriors and the founders of 
nations; David, warrior, prince, poct—*‘ sweet psalm- 
ist of Israel”—a man whose name will go down to 
all times, and whose poetic strains will be on more 
lips than the language of any other poet on earth ; 
Solomon, learned in all the knowledge of his time, 
wise above all other men, and magnificent beyond all 
other Oriental kings; Isaiah, sublime above the 
writers of all countries and ages. ‘They had a go- 
vernment, a constitution, which, in its wisdom, sur- 
passed all the ancient governments of the world. It 
was, indeed, unique as a theocracy, and in that re- 
spect cannot be perpetuated or established in other 
lands, but it had great elements of liberty; it secured 
eminently the rights of the people ; it contained prin- 
ciples of government which have gone into all the 
liberal governments of the world, and which more 
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than anything which we have derived from Greece 
or Rome, have been laid at the foundation of our 
institutions. They had the knowledge of the true 
God—sole depositories among the ancient people of 
our world of the great truth that there is one Supreme 
Being presiding over the affairs of mankind, and they 
had, garnered up in their sacred books, as in a precious 
casket, all the promises and prophecies which led men. 
to look forward with any certain ground of hope to 
future times. 

We are not to blame them if they loved a country 
where all was not perfect—for there were things in 
their history which they could not but lament ; but in 
what early history of any people has there been no 
dark page which those who love their country would 
be glad to have stricken out? And in what nation of 
the world has there been recorded and preserved by 
their own historians a more faithful and impartial ac- 
count of the errors of their ancestors ? 

Nor are we to blame them harshly if, in their exile; 
- in their love for their country; and in the remem- 
brance of the wrongs which they had endured, they 
sometimes used language which cold philosophy would - 
not have suggested, or which we find it difficult now 
to reconcile with the mild and forgiving precepts of 
religion, It is not philosophy; it is not cool and 
calm reflection that speaks in the Psalm from which 
my text is taken. It is love of country; it is burning 
patriotism ; it is remembered wrong; it is the recollec- 


tion of their plundered homes, and their violated sanc- 
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tuary, and their desolated fields, and their wasted vine- 
yards and olive yards, and their countrymen, their 
fathers and brothers, weltering in their blood. We 
are to remember that the speakers in the text were 
not philosophers sitting calmly in their closets and dis- 
ciplining their minds by cold and abstract rules of 
morals. ‘They were poor exiles in a foreign land; 
they were among, those who were strangers to their 
language and their religion; they were among those 
who taunted and provoked them by asking them to 
“sing a song of Zion.” ‘They could not forget that 
their temple had been fired; that their country had 
been laid waste, and was in the hands of strangers; and 
let us not harshly blame them in our philosophy or our 
religion, when, with the spirit of apparent revenge, they 
say, ‘‘ Remember, O Lord, the children of Edom, in the 
day of Jerusalem ; who said, Rase it, rase it, to the foun- 
dation thereof.” Let that cold and heartless man whose 
soul cannot be touched and fired at the wrongs done to 
his country—who has never felt what it is to love the 
land of his birth—let him blame them, and let him sav 
that such feelings are revengeful, and unforgiving, and 
wrong; but let not him who has a heart, and who can 
love his country, and who can feel for the wrongs 
done to his native land, blame those poor exiles when, 
in language which cool philosophy perhaps could not 
approve, they pour out their hearts in the remem- 
brance of the embittered feelings of those who fired 
the temple, and who rushed with fury to rase to its 


very foundations the capital of their nation. 
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We have a country to be loved. 

Our country is to be loved for itse/7. It is so vast, 
so fertile, so beautiful, so varied in its climate and in 
the productions of its soil; it is so glorious in its broad 
rivers and streams, its lakes and its harbors; it is so 
grand in its forests and its prairies, its mountain eleva- 
tions and its plains; itis so abundant in its mineral pro- 
ductions; itis so favorably situated for commerce, lying 
between the other great continents of the world, and 
with magnificent harbors on each of our seaboards ; it is 
so adapted to be a place for the development of society 
in the ultimate stages of civilization and liberty, that 
it would be wrong not to love it, for it seems to 
have been reserved as the last best earthly gift of 
Heaven to man; a place where man may make a 
new and fresh experiment to be happy, and great, and 
inge, 

Our country is to be loved in the remembrance of 
its early settlement; in the general character of the 
men who came here from the Old World; in the object — 
for which they came; in the manner in which they be- 
came possessed of the soil and established the institu- 
tions of freedom here. ‘They were not common men, 
They were not needy adventurers. They did not 
come for conquest or for gold. They were themselves 
among the best representatives of religion and liberty 
that the world could then have produced: not perfect 
and spotless men indeed, and not men who had seen ~ 
the full bearing of the principles which they them- 


selves held ; not men free from the imperfeetions of our 
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common humanity, or of the age in which they lived, 
but they were men abreast with all to which the world 
had then advanced in intelligence and in just views 
of liberty, and ahead of most of the men of their 
time; men who came just at the period when the 
Old World had made its highest progress in just 
notions of liberty; men who came to lay those great 
principles at the foundation of empire in the New 
World. ‘They came to this land not to make con- 
quests, but to enjoy the rights which they had learned 
that God had conferred on man: the rights of con- 
science; the right to worship their Maker; the right 
to make their voices heard in framing and in ad- 
ministering the laws. They came as peaceful men, 
and they pursued their mission as one of peace, 
and not of war. ‘They took possession of no part of 
this land by conquest. It is capable of the clearest 
demonstration that throughout New England, as in 
Pennsylvania, and it is believed in all the other States 
of this nation, not a rood of land was seized upon by 
conquest, or was obtained but by a fair equivalent: 
not a fancied but a real equivalent, a full and equal 
*‘ consideration” to the natives ; that which was worth 
to them as much as their land was, and in every in- 
stance not as the result of war but of treaty. It is 
not claimed that they were perfect men, but there are 
no citizens of any country that can look back to the 
early settlement of their nation with so little of shame 
or regret as the American citizen can look on the 
early settlement of his native land. 
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Our country is to be loved in the remembrance 
of its history. It is not a history stained by crime. 
It is not a history of the mere exercise of power,— 
power over right. It is not a history of oppression, 
_ cruelty, and blood. ‘There is no nation on the earth 
the pages of whose early history have been darkened 
by so few crimes, or where there is so little that he 
who loves his country would desire to obliterate. 
What other nation has there been, or is there 
now, that could point to its early history with so 
little that it would desire should be forgotten, and 
so much that furnished examples of self-denial and 
self-sacrifice ; of valor and of patriotism; of generous 
deeds and noble aspirings?) Who would bring into 
comparison with this the early history of Sparta, 
Athens, Macedon, Persia, Lydia, Rome, Carthage ? 
Who is ashamed to place the early history of our 
country by the side of that of Russia, France, Spain, 
Scotland, Ireland, England ? 

Our country is to be loved in the memory of the 
institutions which our fathers sought to establish here. 
The institutions of our land are eminently those of 
peace, of philanthropy, of religion ; not those of con- | 
quest and war. Heretofore, a stranger coming among 
us from the Old World has always been struck with 
the absence of that which meets his eyes everywhere 
abroad, arrangements for defence and preparations for 
war; military guards; the movements of armed men, 
and frowning forts and bulwarks. He saw every- 


where, instead of these, arrangements for peace, and 
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for the calm pursuits of life; for the education of 
the people, for the development of a nation’s re- 
sources in agriculture, commerce, and the arts, and 
for the worship of God. He saw scattered all over 
the land, peaceful dwellings; schoolhouses;. colleges ; 
churches; institutions of charity; hospitals; asylums 
for the blind, the deaf, the insane. In no nation on 
the globe was there such an absence of preparations 
for war; in none were there so many arrangements 
for peace and charity. When from a visit to other 
lands the American citizen returned to his own, the 
contrast with what he saw there made him love his 
own country more. . And at home or abroad we were 
not slow to remind the citizen of other countries, that 
these things in our apprehension made our country 
glorious, and laid in our hearts the foundation, if not 
for national pride, yet for gratitude and love. 

Our country is to be loved in the names that 
have come down to us of the men of other times. Of 
those names we are not ashamed, nor have we been 
ashamed to compare the names of the founder of our 
Republic with the names of those who have been dis- 
tinguished in the early history of any nation on the 
earth. For intelligence, for stern integrity, for pa- 
triotism, for self-sacrifice, for valor, for a spirit of en- 
terprise, for large and comprehensive views, for emi- 
nence in military skill and for wisdom in the arts of 
peace, for eloquence when men were to be roused to 
assert their rights, and for wisdom in council in lay- 


ing the foundations of institutions designed to endure 
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for ages and to bless future generations, we have not 
been unwilling that the men whose names have gone 
into our history should be compared with those most 
celebrated in other times and in other lands. We are 
not ashamed of those men; we are not ashamed to be 
told that we belong to the land that has produced a — 
Hancock, a Henry, a Franklin, a Marshall, a Wash- 


ington. 


We have a government that is worthy of our con- 
fidence and our affection. 

We believe that in theory it is the best form of 
government that the world has seen, that it is best 
adapted to secure the great ends of government. 
Those ends are twofold: 1. They are to secure a go- 
vernment; that is, that there should be a government, 
or that there should be authority and law; and 2. To 
recognize and preserve the liberty of the people. Into 
all just and equal governments these objects must 
enter. ‘There must be a government, there must be 
authority, there must be power to execute the laws ; 
there must be something to calm down disorder, to 
prevent riots, to punish crime, to subdue rebellion, to 
suppress combinations for resisting the laws, and to 
quell insurrections, At the same time, there must be 
a sacred regard for the principles of just liberty and 
the rights of man. ‘There must be the exercise of no 
power against the rights of conscience; there must be 
every security that no authority shall be exercised 
beyond the just limits and prescription of law. In no 
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other government, as we have supposed, are these ob- 
jects better blended and secured than in our own. 

Our form of government, our Constitution, is the 
result of the accumulated wisdom of all past ages; of 
all the just notions of liberty that prevailed up to the 
time when it was formed; of all the studies of the 
past, and of all the struggles and conflicts for liberty 
in the world. ‘The men who formed our Constitution 
were well acquainted with the history of the world, 
and they had the results and lessons of that history 
before them. ‘The experience of the world had been 
tending towards just notions of liberty. Point after 
point had been secured in favor of liberty, and had 
been seized and retained as among the best lessons of 
past experience. The results of former struggles in 
favor of freedom had become the inheritance of man- 
kind, and those principles were not to die. Most of 
those principles had been incorporated into the British 
Constitution, and our institutions began when the prin- 
ciples of liberty were best understood there. ‘Time, 
patience, forbearance, kindness,wisdom, combined coun- 
sels, all contributed to the formation of the Constitution 
of our country, and whatever there was in the Bible 
that had gone into the notions of just government and 
civil liberty in the Old World; whatever had been 
wrought out by the valor, or matured by the wisdom 
of the republics of Greece and Rome in their best days; 
whatever had been developed in Europe as the nations 
were emerging from the darkness of the middle ages ; 


whatever there was in the mother country, though there 
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under a monarchical form of government, that was 
favorable to liberty ; and whatever our ancestors had 
learned to avoid as developed under that form of 
government, that had been unfavorable to liberty: all 
these went into the formation of the Constitution 
of our country, and though it might not be perfect, 
yet it embodied, as understood then, all the lessons 
that the history of the world had taught on the great 
subjects of law and freedom. 

Our government is the result of the struggle for 
independence. Our country was united to secure that. 
The common object at which they aimed was to secure 
the blessings of a good government for all the land. 
It was for no one portion of the land that our fathers 
fought and bled, but it was that the protection of a 
common Constitution might be thrown over the entire 
nation, and that all parts of the Republic might enjoy 
security in their equal rights. Whatever there was 
of principle, or valor, or sacrifice in the war of inde- 
pendence has gone into the Constitution of our coun- 
try; and that with its diffused blessings is all that 


remains to us of the results of the bloody struggle of 


so many years, and involving the sacrifice of so much 
treasure and blood. 

That government is all that remains to us of 
Washington; of his wisdom, his valor, his patriotism, 
his sacrifices. For the liberty secured under that 
Constitution he led our armies forth to battle; to 
embody and perpetuate that he gave his counsels in 
that illustrious body, over which he presided, that 
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framed the Constitution; to secure and perpetuate 
that he devoted himself as the first President under 
the Constitution. This Constitution, and the pro- 
tected liberty and rights which we have enjoyed under 
it, are all that remain to us of his life and toils. 
His tomb is, indeed, in the honored place where he 
spent the evening of his days; but who is to own that 
tomb—in whom the fee-simple to the sacred soil of 
Mount Vernon is to rest—1in these United States, whose 
liberties he secured, or in a separate State, claiming, 
because it is within the limits of its territory, the 
sarcophagus which holds his remains, no one can 
tell. But the real Washington—the hero, the patriot, 
the sage, the statesman, is in that immortal instrument 
to which: he appended his name as presiding over the 
convention which formed it, and which was sent forth 
to his countrymen sanctioned and commended by all 
that was great in his character, and by all the claims 
which he had to the gratitude and confidence of man- 
‘kind. 

That Constitution is a sacred trust committed to 
us for future times. It is not ours to be broken and 
destroyed ; it is ours to enjoy the liberty and the rights 
which it secures while we live, and then to be trans- 
mitted, unimpaired in its great principles, to future 
ages—the most precious trust committed to mankind. 
And to us of this generation it should have all the 
sacredness of a trust, an inheritance which we have re- 
ceived not as exclusively our own, but the inheritance 


of liberty, to be preserved entire, and sent forward to 
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bless the millions that are to dwell in our native land. 
Of all the civil and political trusts.ever committed to 
any generation of men, that Constitution is the most 
precious, for it guards higher imterests and secures 
richer blessings to this world than any other. 

It may be admitted that the Constitution is not 
perfect. It may be admitted that there are defects in 
it which were seen by many of our countrymen at the 
time of its formation; that there are things in which 
it has shown that it is not well adapted to cireum- 
stances and events which have occurred, and which no 
human sagacity could have anticipated. What is 
there of human origin that 7s perfect ? 

Many of those who lived at the time when the Con- 
stitution was formed, as many now do, regarded it as 
defective, because it contained no recognition of God 
as the source of national blessings; as having the 
right to control the nation by His laws, and as a 
Being on whose favor a nation must be dependent. 
It was not that they asked for the establishment of a 
national religion, or that they would have submitted 
to a union of the Church and State, but that they did 
and do desire that, in a nation so signally favored by 
Him, and dependent wholly on Him, that His provi- 
dence should be gratefully acknowledged, and that this 
dependence should have been recognized. 

Recent events have shown also, that there may have 
been a defect in the Constitution in not providing for 
the manner in which the general government should 


meet a revolted and rebel State,—a State which should 
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separate itself from the great confederacy. The juris- 
diction of the government over an individual offender 
is perfect; but what under that Constitution is the 
nature of the jurisdiction over a revolted and rebel 
State? How shall the act of such a State be pun- 
ished? How shall it be retained in the confederacy ? 
What would be its relation to the government if it 
should be subdued, by arms ? 

To very many of our countrymen at the time that 
the Constitution was formed, and to increasing num- 
bers since, it has been regarded as a defect in the Con- 
stitution that it lent its sanction in any form to that 
ereat evil which exists in our land, or that it even 
seemed to throw over that evil the protection of the 
national government,—that evil so gigantic in itself, 
and which in the manner in which it has been treated 
at the South.and the North, lies at the foundation 
of the calamities which have now come upon our 
country. 

Yet while these defects in the Constitution are to 
be conceded, there are a few things which may be 
said in explanation of, if not in extenuation of its 
defects. | 

One is, that the Constitution itself contains the most 
ample provision for its own amendment,—for any 
modification that would be necessary to remove the 
evils which may have been originally inherent in it, or 
which may have sprung from the progress of events. 
There is not a change in that instrument which it 
would be desirable should be made, either from an 
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original defect, or from unforeseen occurrences, which 
may not be made; not a new provision which it may be 
desirable to introduce, which may not properly be in- 
troduced. The precise manner in which such a change 
may be made has been specified, and the Constitution 
itself secures the right of making such a change with 
no necessary peril, and with the most ample security 
that the change may be peaceably introduced. 

Another thing to be said is, that the people of the 
land have never, as yet, refused to make any such 
change. Repeatedly the Constitution has been modi- 
fied to secure rights which it was supposed had not 
been sufficiently protected, or to avert evils and dan- 
gers to liberty which it was feared might spring up 
under the working of the Constitution, or to adapt it 
to a state of things which could not have been antici- 
pated. No occasion has yet arisen for throwing away 
the Constitution, or for any portion of the Republic to 
separate from the rest, on the ground that a change 
that would be for the good of the whole, could not, or 
would not be made. 

In regard to that great evil which existed in the land 
at the time when the Constitution was formed, and 
which in its growth has led on to the present calami- 
ties, it is to be remarked that it was believed and hoped 
by the framers of the Constitution that, under the ope- 
ration of causes which were then existing, and of ar- 
rangements introduced into the Constitution itself, the 
evil would come to an end, and would cease in all the 
States of the Republic. They admitted it to be an eyil. 
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They lamented its existence. In the original draft of 
the Declaration of Independence it was alleged as one 
of the wrongs inflicted on this country by the king of 
Great Britain, that he had brought this evil upon us. 
The framers of the Constitution expressed always and 
unanimously the desire, the hope, that this evil would 
come toanend. ‘They uttered no word in defence of 
the system, they made no apology for it, they never 
spoke of it as a desirable institution, they never ex- 
pressed a wish that it should be perpetuated. All 
agreed in this, and no one expressed this belief and 
this hope with more constancy and firmness than 
Washington. Often did he give utterance to his 
wish as one of the most cherished and earnest of his 
life, that the period might arrive when the whole land 
would be free. So careful, moreover, were the framers 
of the Constitution on this point; so anxious that 
their views should never be misinterpreted, that they 
nowhere used the word slave in that instrument, no- 
where did they in express language, or by any fair con- 
struction of language, imply that there could be the 
right of “property” inman. ‘They legislated with re- 
spect to “slaves,” for they were then held as slaves, 
not as “slaves’—not as “property,” but as “ persons 
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held to service ;” as “‘ persons” for whom there might 
be a representation in the Congress of the nation. 
The framers of the Constitution evidently hoped and 
believed that that Constitution would go down to fu- 
ture times and ages—to a period when slavery would 


cease in the land and in the world; and they were evi- 
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dently wnavilling by the insertion of the word slave in 
the Constitution, to make it possible for posterity to 
infer either that they approved of the system, or that 
they anticipated that it would be perpetual. To 
crown. all, they adopted a measure which they evi- 
dently hoped would be decisive on the subject. ‘They 
made provision by which the introduction of slaves 
from abroad might be absolutely prohibited at a given 
period,* believing that if the foreign trade should 
cease, the institution would soon come to an end. 
Justice should be done to those men. They did not 
do all that we can now see would have been desirable 
to have been done. But they were to a man opposed 
to the system, and desired that it might come to an 
end. ‘They did not anticipate—no human sagacity 
could have anticipated—the changes which have since — 
come over the minds of the people where slavery pre- 
vails, and which have made them resolved to perpetu- 
ate and extend the institution as a good, as lying at 
the foundation of the best form of society ; and for not 
anticipating this they were not and could not be held 
to be responsible. Had their views and hopes been 
accomplished, the evil would long since have come to 
an end in this land; the thing itself would not now be 
known, as they were careful that the name should 
not appear in the Constitution. We may lament 
what they did as an imperfection in the Constitution, 
but let us not harshly blame its framers, Had 
no change of sentiment come over the minds of the 


* The year 1808. 
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people where slavery prevailed ; had the views and an- 
ticipations of the framers of the Constitution been 
realized, the nation would not now have been agi- 


tated with the evils which have come upon us. 


The government of this country under that Consti- 
tution has been in the main administered with emi- 
nent wisdom, ability, and impartiality. No rights of 
any one portion of the country have been deliberately 
and intentionally sacrificed to the interests of any other 
portion, nor has any portion of the land such just 
ground of complaint against the government, as to 
justify revolution, rebellion, or an appeal to arms. It 
may be asserted without any fear of contradiction, that 
no government on the face of the earth has ever been 
administered with as much wisdom, ability; and im- 
partiality, or has furnished as little ground of just com- 
plaint, for the same period of time, as the government 
of the United States, since the inauguration of the 
first President, in 1789, or with so constant a regard 
to the rights of all the citizens. 

This is true of the government in general; it is 
true, thus far, of the present administration. 

It is true of the government in general. 

The administration of that government has never been 
against the rights of the South, or against its institutions. 
For a large part of the time, not less than three-fourths 
of the whole, the South has controlled the national 
administration. ‘This has been secured partly by the 
fact that the people of that portion of our country devote 
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themselves more to political affairs than those of the 
North; partly by the fact, arising from the nature of 
their institutions, that they have more leisure to attend 
to such pursuits than the people of the North; partly — 
by the fact that they are united in prosecuting the in- 
terests, and extending the area and the influence of 
that one institution that characterizes that portion of 
the land, while the many separate and somewhat inde- 
pendent interests of the North have broken up the 
North into different parties, and prevented the crea- 
tion of any such identity of purpose and of feeling. 
During all that time, of course, the South could have no 
cause of complaint against the measures of an admin- 
istration, which was mainly, if not wholly, in their own 
hands ; and if, under the administration of the general 
government, there has been a leaning towards their in- 
stitutions, and the rights which were asserted as grow- 
ing out of them, it is to be traced to their own energy, 
their unity, their zeal in their own cause, their political 
sagacity. But when, as has been the case, for a portion 
of the entire period of our national history, the ad- 
ministration of the government has been in the hands 
of the North, no injustice has been done to the people 
of the South by the general government. None of 
their rights have been disregarded. None of their 
complaints have been unheard. No measure of justice 
which they have asked has been denied them. No 
case which they have ever brought before the Supreme 
Court has been disregarded, or has been so decided as 
to furnish even a shadow of just complaint that there 
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was in that august tribunal any disposition to do them 
injustice, or to show partiality to the North. No law 
of Congress has been interpreted by that tribunal so 
as to militate against the rights of the South, and no 
law passed by Congress that seemed to favor the South, 
has been declared by that tribunal to be unconstitu- 
tional on that account. At the same time, every act 
of Congress designed to protect the asserted rights of 
the South, has been most faithfully executed. In re- 
spect to that particular law which has been deemed 
of so much consequence to the South, the law respect- 
ing the rendition of fugitives ‘“‘ from service,” nothing 
could be more faithful than the general government. 
In not a single instance,—no, not one,—has the gene- 
ral government refused to exert all its power to exe- 
cute that law; in not one instance,—no, not one,—has 
it been or can it be pretended that the general govern- 
ment, or any of its marshals or judges, has favored the 
escape of such a fugitive. At any time, and under 
any form of the administration, the whole power of 
the government would have been exerted to secure 
the execution of that law. 

The administration of that government has never been 
against the rights of the North, or tts institutions. In 
the long period of our history no act of this nature can 
be referred to. The interests of the North have been 
protected. In every case where an individual had, or 
supposed he had, a just cause against a citizen of 
another State, so as to make it proper to bring it before 


the Supreme Court; in every case where one State had 
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a ground of complaint against another State ; in every 
case of a corporation or a trust which could be properly 
brought before that court; in every case pertaining to 
a patent right, though a decision if carried into execu- 
tion would be immeasurably in favor of a citizen of the 
North, and against the interests of the South, every 
such case has been patiently heard and impartially 
adjudicated. No individual has been wronged; no 
corporation; no State.* The interests of commerce 
and manufactures in the North; the seaports, the 
trade, the tariff, the postal arrangements, the claims 
of justice, have all been alike regarded in the acts of 
the general government, and the rights springing out 
of those interests have been defended. In any one 
case where a decision of the Supreme Court had been 
in favor of a Northern citizen, the whole power of the 
general government would have been exerted to exe- 


cute if it were possible that decree. Whatever sup- 


* The case of Eli Whitney, the inventor of the Cotton Gin, is an instance 
which will illustrate this remark. That invention gave its value in com- 
merce to cotton, and has made the South what it is. To the South it has 
been worth hundreds of millions of dollars; but it was an invention of 
little or no value to Whitney or his family. So necessary was it for the 
South to possess the means of rendering their cotton valuable, and such 
was the spirit of general injustice towards the inventor, that the patent 
laws, in fact, rendered no protection to the rights of the inventor, and 
made it impossible so to prosecute his claims as to secure the avails of the 
invention. And yet, in every instance in which the case was brought 
before the courts of the United States, the decision was in favor of the New 
England inventor. The courts in their decision were right; but the case 
was one where, from the nature of the invention and the spirit of the people, 
the mandates of the court could not be executed. 
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posed ground of complaint there may have been that 
there was a leaning in the course of the adminis- 
tration towards the South, not a single instance can be 
referred to of a clearly ascertained right in which the 
whole power of the government would not have been 
exerted to defend it. 

What has been true in regard to the general course 
of the administration in this nation, has been thus far 
eminently true of the present administration. The 
present chief magistrate was elected in the most exact 
manner, in conformity with the mode prescribed in 
the Constitution. There has been no evidence of 
bribery or corruption. ‘There was no force employed 
to prevent the free expression of the will of the people. 
Lhe election throughout the land occurred on the very 
day, and in the very manner, prescribed by the law ; the 
votes were conveyed to the seat of government in the 
very manner prescribed by the law, and were counted in 
that manner ; and the result was announced in the very 
way contemplated by the Constitution. The world 
has witnessed few sublimer scenes. A nation was ex- 
cited; but in the capitol, a rival candidate for that 
high office, whose duty from his official station it was 
to announce the result, gave utterance to the expressed 
wishes of the people with as much calmness as though 
he had had no relation to the canvass. Nor since the 
present chief magistrate has entered on his duties, has 
there been just cause of opposition to the administration. 
If the deepfelt and honest expression of his depen- 
dence on God in the very difficult circumstances in 
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which he was placed; if the tender and touching ap- 
peal to his neighbors and friends as he left his home, 
that they would remember him in their prayers; if 
his uttered feelings of kindness to all the inhabitants 
of the land, as one great brotherhood; if his declared 
determination simply to maintain the authority of the 
laws, and to invade the rights of none; and if his 
eminent patience and forbearance, the calm and reflec- 
tive manner in which he has entered on his adminis- 
tration, so free from all appearance of passion, furnish 
any evidence of a spirit of impartiality, and are any 
index of what this administration is to be, then it is 
thus far another most signal illustration of the truth 
to which I am adverting, that the administration of 
the general government of this nation is wise and just — 
and impartial; that it is not against the rights of the 
South or the rights of the North. 

No words can describe the evils which must result 
from the overthrow of such a government: evils in 
the act itself at home; evils to our country in its re- 
lation to other nations; evils in respect to the great 
cause of liberty in the world. | 

This government cannot be overthrown without 
involving all the evils of civil war, and such a war as 
has been witnessed in no country on the globe. The 
government reared on the Constitution of our country 
is not a pasteboard fabric, to be scattered by a gentle 
breeze; it can be swept away only by furious storms 
and tempests of war. It is not to be accomplished by 
resolutions of “secession” from the Union. It can be 
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demolished only by meeting and overcoming all that 
there is of patriotism ; all that there is of the cherished 
memory of the past; all that there is of bright anti- 
cipations of the future; all that there is of the re- 
membered blessings which have been enjoyed under 
the Constitution, in the bosoms of twenty millions at 
the North, and as the result of a victory over them 
all. No words can describe the evils of civil war, and 
especially of civil war in such a land as this. All the 
woes of the civil wars in Rome; all that grew out of 
the “ Wars of the Roses” in England, would be trifles 
compared with the sorrows and woes which must re- 
sult from an attempt by arms to destroy this govern- 
ment, and to break up this Union. No words, there- 
fore, can describe the dreadful responsibility of those 
who make war on the flag of this nation, and who 
attempt by violence to destroy a government so 
deeply entrenched in the hearts of these millions of 
freemen. 

No language can describe the evils which must re- 
sult to our country from such a war, in respect to 
other nations. We are made what we are among 
the nations of the earth by our Union. Itis the name 
United States, and not the influence of separate States, 
which has given us our power abroad. It is this 
which has secured our commercial credit all over the 
world; it is this which has made our flag respected ; 
it is this which has made our navy feared; it is this 
which has given weight to our sentiments among the 


nations; it is this which has protected our commerce 
3 
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scattered over every sea; it 1s this which has made 
the great powers of the world desirous of our friend- 
ship; it is this which has secured us from aggression 
and wrong. ‘That power is growing with our united 
growth, and is to be secured only by the maintenance 
of the government organized under the Constitution. 

And no words can describe the evils which must 
result from the overthrow of our government in re- 
spect to the great cause of liberty in the world. The 
eyes of the friends of freedom everywhere are turned 
to our land,—to the great experiment which we have 
been making on the subject of government. The 
oppressed of all other lands have been looking to ours, 
as showing the effect of free institutions on national 
happiness and prosperity, and as furnishing an en- 
couragement to them in their struggle for indepen- 
dence. It seemed to have been designed,—we must 
believe that it was designed by the Great Ruler of 
nations,—that there should be furnished here just 
such an example as the nations of the earth needed of 
the benefit of free institutions; of the capability of 
man for self-government ; of the blessings which must 
result when the rights of man are recognized and en- 
joyed; of the influence of liberty in developing all 
that is great and good on earth. 

Who can characterize with fit words the men who 
would break up such a government, and spread these 
evils over the land and over the world? Who can de- 
scribe the woes which must follow if such a govern- 


ment is compelled to exert its power to suppress by 
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arms an organized resistance to its power? And who 
can measure the responsibility of those who make it 
necessary that brother should imbrue his hand in the 
blood of a brother, and if the evils of civil war should 
spread through the land? 


It is the duty of a good citizen to sustain sucha 
government as ours, and to defend it when assailed. 

Government, as such, is of inestimable value. What 
is government? It is an administration of law, with 
suitable sanctions, and with the means of enforcing 
obedience. 

There are three forms of administration: 

First. ‘The will of a single despot, or of an absolute 
sovereign, holding his office by hereditary title or by 
usurpation. His will is law. His caprice is law. His 
passion is law. Of course, in such a case there can 
be no permanency in any plans for public improve- 
ment. There can be no vested rights. No corporate 
rights can be permanent. No man has any secu- 
rity of his life or of his property. No individual, 
no public body has any security that any plan for the 
public good can be consummated. ‘The will of the 
despot may change in a moment, or the whole affairs 
of the State may be changed in an instant by the ac- 
cession to the throne of a tyrant of different yet 
equally capricious character. ‘The only basis of cal- 
culation in such a case in regard to any plan of im- 
provement, or any rights of person or property, must 
be the life of the individual despot, or what may be 
known of his personal character. 
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Second. The will of a mob, or of an irresponsible 
and unauthorized body, who take the administration 
of what they regard as justice into their own hands. 
- This differs from the former only in the fact that there 
are many despots instead of one; all equally capri- 
cious and self-willed. ‘There are many capricious 
minds instead of one capricious mind. ‘There are 
many under the influence of passion instead of one. 
There is the evil of a want of stability in a multitude 
instead of an individual. An individual, however lost 
to virtue he may be, feels some sense of responsibility 
to public opinion, or has some desire to transmit 
his name to posterity as not unworthy to be remem- » 
bered. A mob has none. An individual, however 
capricious he may be, usually has some stability of 
character, or something in his character which may 
be the basis of calculation as to what he willdo. A 
mob has none. However perverted and wicked may 
be the principles of such men as Nero, Danton, or 
Robespierre, it is possible to learn with some proba- 
bility how they will act in given circumstances ; but 
who can determine on what will be the future move- 
ment of a mob? On all accounts a single despotism 
is preferable to this, and in such a despotism such a 
misrule commonly ends, for God ordains that no com- 
munity shall long remain without some established 
form of government or law. 

Third. Government by law or under a constitution. 
The essential idea is, that there is a Constitution, and 
that under that Constitution rights are invested, and - 
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laws are made and respected. In such a government 
the laws are known. They are formed deliberately, 
and are promulgated. They are settled by what is 
regarded as competent authority, and they are not 
changed suddenly or by caprice. 

The universe is under such a government as that 
just specified ; a government practically under a Con- 
stitution. ‘That government is, indeed, the sovereignty 
of a single Being, but the Constitution is eternal right 
and justice, and the assurance, as furnished by His 
character, that that Sovereign will do nothing by mere 
will or caprice, or in violation of the great principles 
of eternal and unchangeable right. The principles of 
that administration can never change, and the inte- 
rests of the universe are permanently secured. 

England is under such a government. There is a 
Constitution, not written indeed with pen and ink, but 
written in immemorial customs and in the hearts of 
the people. ‘To that government the hearts of all true 
Englishmen are loyal, and under that government the 
great interests of the nation are secure. Though a 
monarchy, yet nothing is determined by will or ca- 
price, and the rights of individuals, of corporations, 
and of the nation become a sacred trust, to be trans- 
mitted from age to age. Under that Constitution im- 
mense treasures pertaining to the state, to charitable 
endowments, to educational purposes, are protected 
from generation to generation, and to the defence of 
every such trust all the constitutional power of the 
realm is pledged and committed. 
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Our own country is under such a government. 
Every right is defined; all power that is intrusted to 
rulers and magistrates is limited by law, and all ar- 
rangements are made that could be made, that none of 
those rights shall be affected by a change of admin- 
istration ; for though the rulers are changed the go- 
vernment does not change. Immense interests in our 
country are made to depend on the fact that there 2s 
a Constitution, and that it is contemplated that the 
great principles of the government under the Constitu- 
tion shall be perpetuated from age to age, and that all 
the power of the government may be and should be 
exerted to defend each and all the interests of liberty, 
of law, of charity, of commerce, of trade, of education, 
of invention, and of art, that are intrusted to it. 

Government is to be regarded as of Divine appoint- 
ment, and as deriving its authority from God. He 
intends that there shall be a government and that it 
shall be respected and honored: a government su- 
preme in its department; subordinate only to His own. 

The true principles on this pomt can be stated in 
few words. Government is instituted by God. It 
has not its origin in man, and is not to be regarded 
merely as a human arrangement. It is the appoint- 
ment of the Ruler of the nations. It is limited by 
His will. The necessity of government has not grown 
out of any conventional arrangements in society, nor 
may it be dispensed with by any such conventional ar- 
rangements. God intends that there shall be govern- 
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ment, and He claims the right of being regarded as 
having Himself instituted civil authority. 

This view of the origin of civil government is abun- 
dantly sustained by the Scriptures. Thus it is said: 
“Let every soul be subject unto the higher powers; 
for there is no power but of God: the powers that be 
are ordained of God. Whosoever, therefore, resisteth 
the power resisteth the ordinance of God, and they 
that resist shall receive to themselves damnation [con- 
demnation]. or rulers are not a terror to good works, 
but to the evil. Wilt thou then not be afraid of the 
power? Do that whichis good, and thou shalt have 
praise of the same, for he is the minister of God to 
thee for good; but if thou do that which is evil, be 
afraid, for he beareth not the sword in vain, for he is 
the minister of God, a revenger to execute wrath upon 
him that doeth evil. Wherefore we must needs be 
subject, not only for wrath but for conscience’ sake. 
For, for this cause pay ye tribute also, for they are 
God’s ministers, attending continually upon this very 
thing. Render, therefore, to all their dues: tribute 
to whom tribute is due; custom to whom custom; fear 
to whom fear; honor to whom honor.” (Rom. 13: 
1-7.) “Submit yourselves to every ordinance of man 
for the Lord’s sake; whether it be to the king as su- 
preme, or unto governors, as unto them that are sent 
by Him for the punishment of evil-doers and for the 
praise of them that do well. For so is the will of God, 
that with well-doing ye may put to silence the igno- 


rance of foolish men; as free, and not using your 
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liberty for a cloak of maliciousness, but as the servants 
of God. Honor all men. Love the brotherhood. 
Fear God. Honor the king.” (1 Pet. 2:13-17.) “By 
Me kings reign and princes decree justice. By Me 
princes rule, and nobles, even all the judges of the 
earth.” (Prov. 8:15.) “Put them im mind to be 
subject to principalities and powers, to obey magis- 
trates, to be ready to every good work.” (Tit. 3:1.) 
‘‘T exhort, therefore, that first of all, supplications, 
prayers, intercessions, and giving of thanks be made 
for all men, for kings, and for all that are in authority, 
that we may lead a quiet and peaceable life, in all 
godliness and honesty. For this is good and accept- 
able in the sight of God our Saviour.” (1 Tim. 2:13.) 

lt is the duty of a good eitizen to defend such a govern- 
ment when wt 1s assarled, 

No one, indeed, can overestimate the evils of war; 
no one can pray too fervently for the prevalence of the 


blessings of peace; no one can look forward with too 


glad anticipations to the time when “ the sword shall 


be turned into a ploughshare, and the spear into a 
pruning-hook, and when the nations shall learn war 
no more.” But there are greater evils than war; and 
the wrong, the crimes, the guilt of war rest not on 
those who defend their rights, but on those who invade 
them; not on those who protect a government, but on 
those who, without cause, seek to overthrow it. I 
said that there are worse evils than war. ‘The princi- 
ple which makes it proper to arrest by force, and to 
punish the murderer, the highwayman, the pirate, 
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makes it proper to do this on a larger scale, when vio- 
lation of law is the result of a combination, and not 
the act of an individual. It is better that a murderer 
should be arrested and punished, than that he should 
be allowed to go at large; it is better that a mob 
should be put down by arms, than that a community: 
should be given up to its lawless control; it is better 
that a piratical vessel should be captured, and that its 
crew should be put to death, than that the commerce 
of the world, and the lives of multitudes of men, 
should be exposed to piracy ; it is better that rebellion 
should be suppressed by war, than that a just govern- 
ment should be overthrown; it is better that law 
should be restored by force of arms, than that anarchy 
should reign. The greatest evil in the universe would 
be the overthrow of authority, and the reign of anarchy 
in all worlds. He, therefore, who goes forth to de- 
fend his country in a time of rebellion may feel, and 
should feel, that he is discharging a duty which God 
requires at his hands, and whatever may be the evils 
consequent on war in suppressing a rebellion, they are 


evils for which he is not responsible. 


The present great military movement in this nation 
is merely to sustain the government of the land, and to 
defend the Constitution. It is to be regarded as having 
that object only; it is to be limited to that; it is to 
receive our sanction only as that object is kept in view. 

Never in the history of the world has a nation been 
aroused as this is now; never has a single deed SO 
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reached the hearts of millions of men, as the act which 
occurred only a week since, when the national flag was 
fired upon by armed men in rebellion. In a moment, 
as by a flash of lightning, the fact was known in the 
remotest parts of the nation, and awakened but one 
feeling. A nation could not have been so aroused 
but for the magnetic telegraph ; these millions of free- 
men would not have been so aroused if they had not 
been loyal to that flag. Scarce a week has elapsed, and 
already there are two hundred thousand men enrolled 
to defend the Constitution ; and the flag, that seems to 
have sprung up everywhere as if by magic, waves all 
over the land. Heretofore armies have been assembled 
by a slow process, by the calculations and toils of years. 
Xerxes spent years in gathering together the hosts 
with which he invaded Greece, as Darius had done 
before him. So did Alexander, Cesar, Charles V, 
Philip IL; so did even Napoleon. Here a week has 
done it. What has caused it? It was the announce- 
ment that the national flag had been insulted; that a 
little band of brave men had been compelled to lower 
that flag, and to abandon a fortress that belonged to 
the common country. 

And for what is this mighty uprising? It is to 
maintain the government. That expresses all that 
there is init; that limits it; that alone makes it pos- 
sible to defend it. 

The moment that it should go beyond this, if it ever 
should, either in the designs of the administration, or 
under the influence of excited passions, or by a purpose 
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of revenge, or by a love of conquest, it would lose all 
claims to our sympathy and support, and should be 
resisted. 

It is not a war in defence of a political party. Party 
lines in this great movement have been obliterated, 
and should be. Multitudes have rushed to the defence 
of the government who voted against the present chief 
magistrate, and who would do it again if the election 
were to occur to-morrow. And it should be so. The 
very moment that an appeal is made to arms for the 
support of any political party as such, be it Republican 
or Democratic—be it for any party purposes, or against 
any party purposes, that moment it would become the 
duty of every good citizen to resist such an appeal; 
that moment every good citizen should lift his voice, 
and niake that voice heard, if possible, to the farthest 
limits of the Republic, to denounce and oppose such 
-anappeal. For one, voting as I have done with the 
administration, I would lift my voice with whatever 
influence I might have, or God would give me, to put 
such a purpose down. 

It is not a war of invasion, or a war on our Southern 
brethren. It has no such object, and could not, and 
ought not to be defended with any such view. ‘The 
very moment that the war should become a war of 
invasion on the territory of any of the States of this 
Union, except so far as may be necessary to defend 
the capital, or to repossess and hold the public forts 
and property of the nation, that moment it would lose 


all claim to the support of every good citizen, and 
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should be resisted. If the war should at any time 
assume the aspect of revenge, or ambition, or the mere 
lust of power; if it should seek to conquer for the 
sake of conquering, and not for the purpose of uphold- 
ing the government and the Constitution, that moment 
the voice of every good citizen should be raised against — 
it; that moment it would forfeit all claim to the sup- 
port of those who love their country. For they against 
whom the conflict is waged are our brethren. They 
speak our language. They are descended from the 
same ancestors. Their fathers fought side by side 
with ours. ‘The bones of their ancestors and ours are 
mingled together in the same graves. They profess 
the same religion as ourselves; and there are thousands 
there who are heirs of the same immortality. They 
worship the same God; they trust in the same Saviour. 
Much as their leaders, in the Church and the State, 
have erred; fearful as is the responsibility of attempting — 
the overthrow of this government; wicked as is the 
design of the leaders in the organization against the 
government, and guilty as all are who partake of the 
purposes of those leaders, yet we are never to forget 
that our purpose is not to make war on the people of 
the South, and that, if they choose to have it so, they 
have the same right as we have to an inheritance 
in all that there is of glory in the memory of the past, 
and to all the securities which the Constitution throws 
around all the citizens of the common country. They 
have shared in all that pertains to the nation’s glory, its 


history, laws, courts, army, navy, schools, colleges, res 
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ligion, and in the tomb of. Washington. The war is 
to sustain the government in its own proper sphere ; 
not to depart from that sphere in accomplishing any 
other object whatever. 

Nor is it a war for liberating by force the four mil- 
lions of men which are held in bondage at the South, 
or any part of them. Whatever may be the effect of 
the war on this great evil, and whatever may be the 
purposes of God in regard to the bearing of this con- 
flict on the emancipation of these millions, yet their 
emancipation by force is no part of the object of the 
war. Muchas the North has been opposed to slavery, 
and to its aggressions, and justly, too, and much as the 
North desires that there should be universal liberty, 
and justly, too, this is not the object of the war; and 
should it in any way become the object of the war to 
secure this result by force of arms, that moment the 
war would be diverted from its proper purpose, and 
would lose its claim to the confidence and support of 
every good citizen. Whatever may or may not be 
the rights of the people of the South, moral or other- 
wise, to the services of those who are held in bondage, 
it is not owr right to make war on their institutions, 
or to overturn by arms the structure of society, as 
they may prefer it, or as their laws countenance it; 
and the very moment, if it should ever.occur, that the 
excited movements of the North should assume a form 
by which they would become identical with the raid 
at Harper’s Ferry, that moment it would be the 
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duty of every good citizen to resist it as a crime 
against the Constitution and the nation. 

- What then is the object, the purpose of this mighty 
movement, this sudden uprising of the millions of the 
North, this rushing to arms of the hosts of war Jt as 
simply and nobly an expression of loyalty to the govern-— 
ment,—an. expression, in its suddenness, its sincerity, 
its sublimity, such as the world has never before seen - 
in any nation or in any age. It shows how deeply 
the love of the government and of the Constitution is 
imbedded in the hearts of these millions. It shows 
how much the country is loved, how much our liberties 
are prized, how much the sons cherish the memory 
of the deeds of their fathers. It shows what is to be 
done before this government can be overthrown. All 
that there is of loyalty in the hearts of these millions 
is to be crushed out before this government can be over- 
thrown; all that there is of valor, power, patriotism, 
in these hosts that are rushing to arms, is to be over- 
come and broken, before the purposes of rebellion 
and revolution can be accomplished. For there is no 
compulsion in this war. ‘There has been no conscrip- 
tion. ‘here have been no intimidations to induce these 
men to leave their homes. ‘There have been no threats 
of imprisonment or fine, if they did not come to their 
country’s help. It is a voluntary movement such as 
the world has never before seen; a rush of hundreds 
of thousands to arms, because the nation’s flag has 
been insulted, and because there has been a pur- 


pose to overthrow the government of the nation. For 
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this burst of loyalty and patriotism we should un- 
feignedly thank God; in this, under God, we have the 
best assurance that all will be well. 


When men’s minds are full of this subject, and 
when they can think or speak of nothing else, I could 
not help preaching on it. It is not in accordance with 
my tastes to dwell much on themes like this; but I could 
not help it. It may be a poor service which a minister 
of religion renders to his country when he merely 
preaches, and when others go forth to fight its battles ; 
but his duty is plain, and in his own sphere he should 
show his devotion to his country, as steadily and as 
heartily as others do in scenes more laborious and more 
perilous. ‘There are great duties for all men who love 
their country to perform in times like these; and it is 
not a time for ministers of religion to use any ambigu- 
ous words, or to leave it for a moment asa matter of 
doubt where they stand, whether for the government 
or for its enemies, or to leave it as a matter of doubt 
where they desire that their people and their own 
children should be found. 

In accordance with this duty, I have endeavored to 
show you this morning, I. That it is a great law of 
our nature that we should love our country. I. That 
God’s own ancient people had a country to be loved, 
and that the records of their attachment to their 
country furnish an example to us. III. That we 
have a country that deserves to be loved. IV. That 


we have a government, a Constitution, worthy of our 
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confidence. V. That that government has been in the 
main administered with eminent wisdom and impar- 
tiality, giving no just grounds for rebellion. VI. That 
no one can describe the guilt and the evils of its over- 
throw. VII. That it is our duty to defend it. And 
VIII. That the present war has this as its object, and 
is to be limited to this. 

Let us then do our duty. Let us pray for those 
who go forth to the defence of the government. Let 
us go ourselves, or lay our hands on the heads of our 


sons, and give them up for their country. If, by age 


or other causes, we cannot go ourselves, let us send 


them forth with the assurance that they go with the 
blessing of fathers, mothers, sisters; with the blessing 
of the ministers of religion; with the blessing of God. 
That life will be well laid down which is offered in de- 
fence of the Constitution and liberties of our dear 
native land. , 

With all, and above all, let our minds be calm in 
God. We, who live in a land where His mercy has 
been so signally displayed in times past, should trust 
Him. He was the God of our fathers, and He will be 
ours. With humble confidence in Him, in all our ar- 
rangements for war, and above all our arrangements 
for war, let us leave this great cause in His hands, and 
calmly commit the interests of the nation to His holy 
keeping. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


SATURDAY. 
Rey. Ausert Barnes, 
Rey. anp Dear Sir :— 

A very general desire is entertained by those 
who had the pleasure of listening to your Discourse upon Thanksgiving 
Day, that it should be printed. And many who from various causes were 
unable to be present when the Discourse was delivered, are anxious to con- 
sider and gain light and strength from the matured thoughts of one, for 
whom they not only feel a love and respect, but in whose judgment they 
repose great confidence. 

We earnestly request, that you will, as early as convenient, furnish us 
with a copy of the Discourse, for publication, knowing that in so doing we 
but express the wish of many, and believing that good cannot fail to result 
therefrom. 

With great respect, 
November 29, 1862. Your obedient servants, 

AMBROSE WHITE, 
Wu. G. Crowe tt, 
SamMuEL*H. PEerkins, 
James Bayarp, 
JOHN SPARHAWK, 
ALEXANDER FULLERTON, 
Josrrpa B. Laps.ey, 
Henry Perkins, 
Isaac C, Jonzs, JR., _ 
J. S. KnEeep.er, 
Epw. H. WitiiaMson, 
Rost. Ewine, 
Bicuarp C. Dats, 
H. H. Mears, 
Jno. B. Gest, 
CuarLes Brown, 
Witiiam Purves, 
James S. Harve, 
Q. CAMPBELL, 
Joun C. CrarK, 

, Samu. C. PERKINS, 
Erskine Hazarp, 
Apr. R. PERKINS, 
F. L. Boprne. 


PHILADELPHIA, Dec. 18, 1862. 
GENTLEMEN : — 4 

Your request for the Discourse delivered on the day of 
Thanksgiving, is a sufficient reason, whatever might be my own judgment 
in the case, for publishing it. As, however, from the great length of the 
Discourse, a considerable portion was omitted in the delivery, and, as it 
happened, that part of the Discourse concerning which there would be 
likely to be most difference of opinion about the correctness of the views 
presented, it would be unjust to hold any persons responsible for the 
sentiments advanced, but myself, and in yielding to your request, I desire 
that it may be understood that I alone am responsible for those sentiments. 
With this understanding—grateful that the address, as far as heard, so 
met your approval as to lead you to desire its publication, I yield it to you. 
Some of the views advanced may surprise my friends. Possibly on more 
mature reflection, I might see reason to change them :—possibly those to 
whom they might appear doubtful on their first suggestion, might on more 
reflection be led to regard them as true. 


With great respect, 
I am sincerely and truly yours, 
ALBERT BARNES. 
Messrs. AmBrosE WHITE, 
. Wa. G. CrowE Lt, 
SamueL H. Perxins, 
JamMES Bayarp, and others. 


DISCOURSE. 


THERE never has been a time, in our own country, or 
in other countries, when, if a man had anything to say 
that could comfort, animate, or encourage his fellow- 
citizens, or had any claim derived from his age, his posi- 
tion, or his experience to impart counsel, it could be 
more appropriately done than now. Involved in a war 
such as has existed in no other nation; with numerous 
enemies to the government in every part of the land; 
with reverses that tend to humble us in our own eyes 
and before the world; with comparatively. little progress 
in the great objects of the war; with a demand on the 
_ resources of the loyal part of the nation that test to the 
utmost its ability and its patriotism; when measures are 
adopted, most extreme in their nature, and that try to 
the extreme of endurance the loyalty of the people— 
measures submitted to as a temporary necessity, only 
because itis believed that there are greater interests that 
would be imperilled if they were not adopted; with no 
manifested sympathy among the nations of the earth, 
and with little real sympathy from any of those nations ; 
with the nations of the old world looking greedily for the 
entire breaking up of our institutions, and the overthrow 
of a free government, the result of so much sacrifice and 
toil, and the last hope of free institutions on the earth; 
a contest in reference to which the people from whom we 
have sprung, whose language we speak, whose religion we 
have inherited, and whose blood flows in our veins, seem 
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most of all to rejoice at the prospect of our utter dis- 
comfiture, rupture, and downfall; exulting in our disasters, 
taunting us for a want of military and civil power and 
skill, and, under a pretence of neutrality, really in alliance 
with those who have risen in arms to overthrow the 
government, and strangely sympathizing with an organ- 
ization based avowedly on the perpetual subjugation of 
one part of the race to the will of another,—under circum- 
stances such as these we meet to-day to enquire what 
there is to be thankful for; what there is to encourage 
hope; what there is to cheer in the prospect of the 
future; what should be done—what can we do for the 
afflicted land that we love. 

Without, I trust, any improper reference of a personal 
nature, I may be permitted to say that I have reached a 
period of life when a man ought to be able to make some 
suggestions of value in such a crisis as this; when he ought 
to be able to say something that might be well founded in 
regard to the causes of such a state of things; to the 
evils which have brought so great calamities upon the 
land ; to the remedies for those evils ; to what may reason- 
ably be hoped for in the future. I have, at any rate, 
reached a period of life when I have little to hope or to 
fear from my fellow-men; yet a period when a man, with 
any right feeling, is conscious of a stronger love for his 
country in proportion to the nearness of the time when he 
is soon to be withdrawn from it. In such circumstances, 
a man may venture on suggestions which would have been 
less proper at an earlier period of life—sug gestions, per- 
haps, not put forward with as much boldness and confi- 


dence as the suggestions of earlier years, yet, if he has 


reflected at all aright, with a more comprehensive view of 
the great issues at stake, and with deeper solemnity. He 
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who has little to hope for personally in this world; whose 
aspirations must be now so almost entirely in the world 
which he is soon to enter, may still cherish a hope for 
his country, for the church, and for mankind, not the 
less intense because the great blessings of religion and 
liberty are hereafter to be enjoyed by others, not by him- 
self. 

I shall venture, therefore, on this occasion to make 
some suggestions which I trust may not be improper, and 
which J am sure will be well received so far as the inten- 
tion goes, in reference to what our country has been as 
one of the family of nations; to the grounds of grateful 
feelings to-day ; and to what seems to me to be demanded 
for the restoration of peace. The suggestions will be 
loyal, but they will be free. In all my life I have 
defended freedom of speech, and fought many a battle 
for it. I have felt no restraint on that subject hitherto ; 
I feel none now. I believe that when freedom of speech 
shall be taken away, the last hope of the nation—the last 
remnant of liberty, will be gone. 

I believe that we have the best constitution, and the 
best mode of government in the world, and that it is the 
most wicked of all acts that man can do at home, and the 
most wicked of all things that nations can countenance 
abroad, to attempt to destroy that constitution, and to 
overthrow that government. And yet I believe that 
mistakes were made in framing that constitution, inevi- 
table, it may have been, in the circumstances, which time 
has developed, and which have culminated in this most 
wicked rebellion; that there are evils contained in the 
constitution which it is possible still to remedy and re- 
move, and which must be remedied and removed, if the 
great purposes of the formation of the constitution shall 
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be carried out in a restored and permanent Union. Our 
fathers were not ignorant of the existence of those evils. 
They could not, or they supposed they could not, remove 
them. They hoped that time and wisdom, that the ex- 
perience and the patriotism of the nation, would remove 
them. Time, progress, ambition, selfishness, conflicting 
interests, have developed the evil; rebellion has shown 
to us its magnitude ; the desolations of war, the tens of 
thousands slain on battle-fields, the tens of thousands 
’ maimed for life, the tens of thousands of families bereaved, 
the tens of thousands of graves newly made, wheresleep 
those who have been called forth in defence of their 
country, show how great was the evil, and call on the 
nation to arise and re-adjust our institutions in accord- 
ance with the eternal principles of righteousness. It may 
be that those evils could be removed only by the baptism 
of fire and of blood through which our nation is now 
passing. : | 
The past in our history is fixed, and so fixed that, in 
the main, coming times will not reproach us; in such 
a way that foreign nations, however much they may 
now desire it, could not find occasion to exult over us. 
“The past,’ said Mr. Webster, in relation to a part 
of our country—to Massachusetis—“ The past, at least, 
is secure. There is Boston, and Concord, and Lexington, 
and Bunker Hill, and there they will remain forever. 
The bones of her sons, falling in the great struggle for 
Independence, now lie mingled with the soil of every 
State, from New England to Georgia; and there they 
will lie forever.”* So we may say, in similar respects, 
of our whole country ; of our whole history. There is 


* Speeches, vol. i, p. 407. 
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Plymouth, there are Yorktown, and Saratoga,and Trenton, 
and Princeton, and there they will remain forever. 
Thus, too, it is with the history of our fathers ; with the 
settlement of our country; with the perils, the sacrifices, 
the self-denials, of those who came to this western world 
to found a new empire; to establish institutions that should 
be free. Foreign nations cannot now go back and re- 
proach us for what our fathers were, nor for what they 
did. Reproach for those who drove them out, and who 
compelled them to leave their own land, then a land of 
oppression, there is enough of in history, and the judgment 
of the world on that subject is not to be reversed. The 
world knows by heart the history of the men that came 
to this continent. It understands the reasons why they 
came. It has learned the character of their principles, 
and the extent of their sufferings. It knows what they 
did, and that record is engraved as in eternal brass. 
England, with all that is bitter in her feelings now, can- 
not be suffered, and will not be suffered, to go back and 
change the judgment of mankind in regard to the reasons 
why the Pilgrims left her shores, or what they did in 
penetrating the forests of the New World. No nation has 
ever had such a commencement of its history as ours :— 
so pure, so noble, so self-sacrificing, so comprehensive 
and far-reaching in the principles of the men who founded 
it. Not Egypt, nor Assyria, nor Babylon, nor Greece, 
nor Rome; not among the ancients, nor among the 
moderns, has there been a beginning in respect to which 
there will be so much which the world in its better days 
will be glad to retain in its history ; one which it will be 
so unwilling to “let die.” ) 
The past is fixed too as we would desire it should 
be, in regard to the establishment of the Independence 
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of our country. It was not hasty; not rash; not ill- 
advised. It was not the result of passion; nor did it 
spring from any ill-feeling toward the mother-country, or 
any desire of doing her wrong. It was a measure re- 
sorted to after a long series of oppressions and wrongs, 
and after appeal and remonstrance had proved to be 
vain. To the British Sovereign; to the British Parlia- 
ment; to the British nation, those appeals and remon- 
' strances had been made long, and continued to be made 
till the last hope of their being effectual, even in the 
minds of those most reluctant to engage in war, had died 
away. 

And the war of Independence itself was such that the 
nation has no cause to look upon it with shame; nor 
has history anything to record in regard to it to our re- 
proach. It was not, on our part, a warof barbarism; it 
was not conducted by calling in the aid of the scalping- 
knife and the tomahawk ; it was not stained by bad faith, 
or by dishonorable deeds; it was not conducted on prin- 
ciples that subject us to just reproach among the nations. 
No great revolution was ever conducted with so little to 
give pain or cause regret in the recollection; no war has 
been waged at any time in which there was so little to give 
just offence, or to shock the moral sense of mankind. 

The past is fixed, and fixed, in the main, as we should 
desire it to be, mn regard to the organization of the 
government of the country as Independent. It was 
done in a peaceful manner; it was done when the 
highest wisdom of the nation was summoned to calm 
and deliberate investigation. Nota measure was adopted 
as the result of force or of fear; not a provision was put 
into the constitution at the instigation of the bayonet. 
Never before in the history of the world was there assem- 
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bled such a body of men for the purpose of framing a 
constitution for the government of a great country, and 
never before has there been seen in our world a spectacle 
so sublime as pertaining to the origin of a nation, as 
when that constitution was submitted to the calm judg- 
ment of a people then numbering three millions. In 
securing its adoption, not a vote was forced; no man 
voted because he was afraid to vote otherwise ; no man 
voted because his vote had been bought. 

To the formation of that constitution, and to the con- 
stitution itself, we now look with gratitude, with pride, 
as the chief, the crown of the blessings which God has 
given to this land. To say that it has no defects, is 
what no American has ever been required to say; to say 
that it could not be made better, would be to deny the 
very principles of the constitution itself, for it has made 
provision for its own amendment. Our fathers were 
sagacious enough to see that there were evils existing 
which there was not then power to remove, but which it 
was hoped time and good feeling might remove; they saw 
that among a people destined to grow and to spread over 
a vast extent of territory there might be provisions de- 
sirable which had not occurred to them; they saw that 
in the unknown future, when a comparatively small 
population should be multiplied to hundreds of millions; 
when a vast expanse of forest should be subdued, and 
become the abode of civilized men; when rivers and 
lakes then unexplored even so as to give their course or 

_ outline on a map, should bear on their bosoms the pro- 
ductions of a teeming soil; when the commerce of the 
infant nation might whiten every sea, and new relations 
might spring up with other nations of the earth, there 
might be occasion for change, and it mht be proper to 


appeal to the wisdom of the nation and examine the 
new state of things which would demand the change. 
The constitution, we may admit, was not perfect. But 
il was the noblest and the best that the world had seen. 
It has made us great. It has developed our resources. 
It has made us respected and feared wherever it was 
desirable that we should be respected and feared. It 
has created for us a navy; it has created a commerce; 
it has saved us from border wars; it has made the 
North what it is, and the South what it is; the great 
West what it is, and what neither could have been but 
for the constitution. 

The past is fixed in regard to our treatment of the 
nations of the old world, and fixed in a manner which 
we have little to regret, and little that we might wish — 
now to have changed. We have desired sincerely to be 
with all those nations, at peace. We have been disposed 
tomake equaland just treaties with them inregard to com- 
merce. We have sought to take no improper advantage 
of them. We have been willing to visit with them every 
distant sea, and every distant port, and to share with 
them ‘in the fair avails of commerce. We have impressed 
none of their seamen into our service. We have made 
no war on their peaceful pursuits. We have never 
intermeddled with their affairs, but have aimed to stand 
not merely professedly but really aloof from all the 
conflicts which they have waged among themselves; to 
maintain not a hollow and hypocritical, but a real neu- 
trality in regard to the wars, right or wrong, in which 
they have been engaged. We have seen them often 
waging what we regarded as unjust wars. We have 
seen them invading peaceful nations. We have seen 
them attempt to suppress insurrection and rebellion in 
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their own provinces by means that, as a christian and 
civilized people, we could not but regard as barbarous 
and cruel—in a manner, that, in the language of the 
Karl of Chatham, when describing a measure which had 
been deliberately proposed in the House of Lords to be | 
pursued in reference to the revolted colonies of America, 
“shocked us as lovers of honorable war, and as detesters 
of murderous barbarity.” We have seen them binding 
men to the cannon’s mouth, and sweeping them by scores 
into eternity. We have seen them, for the purpose of 
compelling a foreign nation to admit as an article of com- 
merce and of consumption, against their own just and 
humane laws, a drug most deleterious to the bodies and 
the souls of men—destructive to morals; destructive to 
religion; destructive to domestic peace; destructive to 
national progress—waging a fearful, a bloody, and a 
horrid war, until the object was accomplished, and the 
ports of the greatest nation in the world were compelled 
to be thrown open to admit that, in commerce, which 
would spread wo, and sorrow, and wretchedness every- 
where. We have not interfered. We have not even taken 
part with the oppressed and the wronged. We have 
not, in a public and national manner, uttered the language 
of remonstrance at such barbarities and atrocities. We 
did indeed interpose when Scio was laid waste by fire 
and sword, and her beautiful villas and gardens. were 
smoking ruins; when the oliveyards of the Peloponnesus 
were cut down, and the Turk had laid all waste ;- when’ 
Greece, once the land of beauty and the home of civili- 
zation and art, was suffering all the ills of famine from 
the desolation of ruthless war—chen we interfered by 
the noble resolution in Congress, and the noble speech of 
Mr. Webster, and by contributions, not of arms and im- 
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plements of death, but of food for the famishing, from 
churches, and villages, and private citizens, to relieve 
those sufferers. And when the scourge of famine and 
pestilence swept over Ireland, and England failed to 
supply the wants of the famishing, we did interfere— 
we hastened to relieve them: an act which Ireland 
has never forgotten, but which England has. Beyond 
things like these we have not ventured to interfere in 
the affairs of nations, remote or near; and in regard to 
nations, we have at least the consciousness that in our 
treatment of them we have endeavored to carry out the 
great principles which we have designed to lay at the 
foundation of our own prosperity, that justice, and truth, 
and honesty are the best foundation of a nation’s pro- 
gress, as they are of the welfare of an individual—that 
“righteousness exalteth a nation.” That we are inno- 
cent in regard to all men—to those within our own bor- 
ders—the Indian, the African, we cannot indeed affirm ; 
to foreign nations our course has not been one of dis- 
honor and shame, and we are willing that it should be 
known and read by all men. 

In all these respects we look with special pleasure and 
approbation on our treatment of the land of our fathers. 
KHngland has been dear to us. There are the graves of the 
ancestors of our Carvers, our Brewsters, our Hancocks, 
and our Adamses—of our Henrys, and our Pinckneys 
—-of Washington. Its language is ours. Its religion is 
ours. Its history is ours. We delight to think that 
Milton, and Cowper, and Shakespeare, and Newton, and 
Bacon, are no more theirs than ours. We visit that land 
with emotions such as we can have toward no other land 
—save Palestine, and in Westminster Abbey we sit 
down and weep, for there we are surrounded by the 
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monuments, and tread on the graves of the illustrious 
dead whose names and works have been familiar to us 
from our cradles. We have not been unwilling to bear 
much from Kngland; and to forget all the past, when we 
could show to her respect and affection. We welcomed 
the Heir apparent to her throne to our shores, and gave 
him an “ ovation” in the land, not forced and formal, but 
hearty and sincere, for the nation honored and respected 
the pure and virtuous character of her that bare him, 
and wished well to him and to the land where he would 
occupy the throne. 

The past is fixed, and fixed in the main as we would 
desire it should be, in regard to the manner in which the 
resources of this land have been developed ; to our growth 
and our greatness. ‘That we have been proud of this; 
that we have boasted of it; that we have attributed it 
to ourselves ; that we have felt that we might defy the 
world; that we have supposed that nothing could now 
retard our progress; and that, with all that there has 
been of greatness in that which was good, there has 
sprung up a rank and pestilential growth of evil corres- 
ponding in some measure with the magnitude of the good, 
we are not disposed to deny. 

But still, the nation has become great; greater than 
any other nation has ever become in the same period of 
time ; great, in the main, in the right direction. No other 
nation has ever advanced so rapidly, or developed such 
resources in the same period of time. Not Egypt; not 
Assyria; not Babylon; not Persia under Cyrus and his’ 
successors ; not Greece; not Rome; not Germany, Gaul, 
or Britain. Britain:—it was long and slow from the 
time of the Druids, from the time of Alfred, from the 
time of William the Red-haired, before the resources of 
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the little island were in any measure developed—more 
than a thousand years from the time of Alfred. We 
might have hoped that England would have looked on, 
with gratification, at the amazing development here of 
institutions and of power, derived in a great measure 
from herself, and among those who spoke her own 
language. Jor the development here was in the same 
line as that which had made England, small in territory, 
great in wealth, in influence, and in power. It was a de- 
velopment in agricultural improvements, in schools, in 
colleges, in the comforts of life, in intelligence, in liberty, 
in religion, in commerce, in labor-saving inventions. We 
had carried out in our purposes all that we had derived 
of good from the mother country; we had endeavored to 
avoid that which was evi in her example, and to prevent 
the ill consequences of what she had entailed upon us. 
All that had been good in her learning, her religion, her 
laws, her literature, her morals, her arts, we were 
endeavoring to make our own, and to spread them as 
rapidly as possible over the vast domain which God 
had put in our possession, and we have done it to an 
extent which the world has never before seen. The evil 
which there had been in the memory of former things, 
and the evil in her example, and the evil which she had 
entailed upon us, we were endeavoring to avoid and re- 
move. We had forgotten, as a people, the history of her 
persecutions—those persecutions which oppressed our 
ancestors, and which drove them out on the wide and 
stormy ocean in frail barks, to an uninhabited wilderness, 
and we were willing that those things should pass from 
our memory, and from the memory of mankind ; saying, 
in kindness to the people of the mother country, as 
Joseph did to his brethren, “As for you, ye thought 
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evil against us, but God meant it unto good.” Gen. 1. 20. 
We had seen evil in some of the institutions of the mother 
country, in her form of government, in her aristocracy, 
in her oppression of the poor, and we endeavored to 
avoid them, and to carry out, in free institutions, her 
own ideas of liberty. We did not inherit, perhaps partly 
from the necessity of the case, since God gave us, with- 
out a war of conquest, more territory than we know what 
to do with, her love of conquest, and we meant to live in 
peace with all the world. There was, indeed, and there 
is, one great evil which we had inherited, which has been 
our bane and the cause of all our trouble, which we had 
not, up to the war, been able to remove. Our fathers com- 
plained that England had forced it uponus. It was an 
original charge in the Declaration of Independence, that 
this had been forced upon the Colonies without their 
consent. England was more responsible for it than we 
were. Those unhappy foreigners of a different skin had 
been conveyed here in British ships, and under British 
laws, and in the use of British capital, and for the pur- 
poses of British gain. The suppression of the trade was 
then demanded by no developed principle in the British 
constitution, and by no prevailing feeling of the British 
people. It was long, longafter this, that the case of Somer- 
set occurred, in which it was determined that slavery 
in England was contrary to the British constitution, and 
the delivery of the opinion of Lord Mansfield in that case 
constituted an epoch in English history. But the evil 
was already entailed upon us, and the great principle 
which was thus, at a late period, announced in England, 
came foo late to reach the evil which she had inaugurated 
in the Colonies, for then we were an independent people. 
Oh! how happy had it been for us, for England, for 
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Africa, for the world, if Mansfield had lived a century 
earlier; if a similar case had occurred then; and if the 
great sentiment of liberty which went forth when he 
uttered that memorable opinion, had covered the colomes 
as well as the little parent isle—that sentence which 
proclaimed that, “The air of England has long been too 
pure for a slave, and every man is free who breathes it. 
Every man who comes into England is entitled to the 
protection of English laws, whatever oppression he may 
heretofore have suffered, and whatever may be the color 
of his skin :-— 


Quamvis ille niger, quamvis tu candidus esses.’”’* 


But the evil was fastened upon us. It had struck its 
roots deep. It threatened to fill the land. We have not 
been able to remove it, and when we failed from want of 
power, or want of will, or both, God took the matter into 
his own hands:—and on the throes, and conflicts, and 
stripes, and blood, and sacrifice, and sorrow, incident to 
it, England looks without sympathy, without any mani- 
fested regard for her own principles, apparently willing 
now that the curse which she entailed upon us shall 
rend our Republic, break down forever our free institu- 
tions, and bathe the land which she has herself twice 
endeavored in vain to conquer, in oceans of blood. 

We may not boast. We have not been, and are not, 
as a nation, what we should be; but we may say without 
boasting, and in grateful language appropriate to this 
day, that the sun has yet to shine upon a land where 
there has been more public and private virtue; where 
there has been more domestic peace and tranquillity ; 
where there has been a wider influence of education; 


* Lord Camphell’s Lives of the Chief Justices of England, vol. ii. p. 231. 
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where the obligation of contracts has been more sacredly 
regarded; where there is more respect to law as law; 
where there is greater security of property or of personal 
rights; where there is, on the whole, as much purity of 
religion; where there is so much happiness springing 
from the virtues of domestic life. There has been, there 
is, no land where an unprotected female could travel so 
far, and meet with so much attention, and be so safe from 
rudeness. There is no land where so large a proportion 
of the population can read and keep accounts. There is 
no land where the laws can be so easily executed with- 
out the representatives and the insignia of military power. 
There is no land where life and property are so safe. I 
passed, as thousands of others have done, and still do, 
the early years of my life in a quiet home, on whose 
doors and windows there never had been a lock, or bolt, 
or a fastening of any kind—not evena nail; and where a 
peaceful and industrious family lived for more than half 
a century, without fear, alarm, or peril. To what other 
land will men go—save it may be Switzerland, where 
scenes like these are common? 

So much for the years that have gone by, and whose 
results have ceased to be our particular history, and have 
passed into the general history of the world. 


We meet to-day, especially, to recall the mercies of 
another year. It too is now passed, with all that it had 
for us of joy or sorrow, prosperity or adversity, peace or 
war, laughing or tears, sleep, rest, toil, trouble, anxiety, 
bereavement, gain, loss, public grief, or private sorrow. 
It has been such a year as our country has never ex- ~ 
perienced before, and will make more work for the calm 
and impartial historian of future times, than any one year 
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in all our public history. For there are sad things to 
be recorded which may not look as sad as they now do, 
when they are fairly recorded; things to be explained, 
which cannot now be explained; reverses to be set in a 
true light, whose causes cannot now be understood ; 
plans broken, defeated, or accomplished, not now under- 
stood, which are to have an important bearing on our 
future history, and whose bearings can only be seen zm 
that future. There are men, who, during this year have 
made their first appearance on the stage of human affairs, 
whose life, plans, and purposes may exert a most im- 
portant influence on the future history of the world; 
men whose characters are not yet understood, and whose 
acts can be explained only in future times when the 
smoke and mist which now envelop them shall pass away; 
and there shall be the return of a clear and unclouded 
sky :—for the land has not only been enveloped in the 
smoke and dust of battle, hut the campaigns, the plans, 
the victories—why any, why not more; the characters 
and purposes of many of the actors in these scenes, are 
as yet enveloped in smoke and dust dike the battle-field. © 
There have been.reverses such as no nation with similar 
power and resources ever knew; and there have been great 
deeds which will make the year memorable among all 
the years of our history. No man commends his own 
wisdom who pretends now to understand the events of 
this passing year. ) | 
There have been scenes, indeed, which have filled the 
land with sorrow, for the central part of our land is 
almost one great hospital or graveyard, and desolation 
has marched over great tracts which were before the 
scene of quiet homes, and green fields, and orchards; the 
peaceful places of churches and schools. If this were 
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a day for fasting, humiliation, and prayer, it would seem 
to be much easier to find topics appropriate for such a 
day than for a day of thankfulness to God; nor should 
we forget this while we endeavor to find topics for devout 
acknowledgment of the divine goodness. “It isa good 
thing to give thanks unto the Lord,” and man can always 
find, if he will, that for which his heart should rise in 
gratitude to his Maker. 

Personally, life, health, food, raiment, HbR friends, 
social blessings ; the Providence which has kept us in the 
ways of virtue, honesty, and truth; the advances which 
we may have made in knowledge; the tranquil hours 
that we have spent; the support we have had in 
trouble; the blessings of salvationand the hope of heaven ; 
the fact that all along through the year God has been 
merciful to our unrighteousness, and has been willing to 
hear our prayers in all circumstances, and to save our 
souls,—all these and kindred things should rise up to. 
remembrance as we recall the events of another year. 

Our land, too, even amidst the desolating scenes of 
- war, has yielded abundance. Half a million and more 
of men have been withdrawn from the peaceful pursuits 
of life, and have been in tents, or without tents, away 
from their homes; and these too, in the main, composed 
of that class who do the hard work of the field, the 
_ ploughing, sowing, reaping, and gathering into barns; yet 
in our Northern States it does not appear that an acre 
less than usual has been cultivated, and never have the 
- fields yielded a more abundant harvest; never have the 
orchards been borne down with more abundant fruits ; 
never in our history has there been, strange as it may 
seem, a greater amount of exports of those things EEN 

ful for life. 
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The year has been a year remarkable for health, for 
freedom fromthe ravages, even the local ravages of disease. 
Not as in other years have we been summoned to sympa- 
thize with porttons of our country visited with pestilen- 
tial diseases, and to send or go, that those in attendance 
on the sick and the dying, might themselves become 
martyrs in the cause of kindness and charity. 

Our land, in schools, colleges, churches, seminaries 
of learning, is still a prosperous and a happy land. Those 
schools have not been broken up; those colleges have 
not been disbanded—not even one closed by war ; those 
churches, though diminished in many cases in the num- 
bers sent and drawn for the field, are not closed ; those 
seminaries of learning, for the youths of either sex, for 
agriculture, for preparation in the studies of the profes- 
sions—law, medicine, divinity, are scarcely even checked 
in the career of providing for the wants of the next 
generation. 

The nation, in all these things, in all that makes a 
nation prosperous, is prosperous even amidst these scenes 
of war, and there is not now on the face of the globe a 
land in passing through which a stranger would see 
everywhere so many evidences of domestic peace, of 
happy homes, of successful agriculture, of life, and 
energy, and activity, in the marts of business, or on the 
wharves of commerce, as in this land, even amidst all 
that is sad and desolating in war. 

We have been enabled to maintain peace with the 
world at large; to secure the sympathy and kindness of 
some of them; to check the outrages and wrongs of 
others ; to hold them at a distance when they threatened 
us; to calm their rage by successful acts of diplomacy 
and by just explanations when they were ready to make 
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war upon us; to prevent a recognition of the portion of 
our land engaged in this great rebellion, even when the 
attempt has been made to show that every interest of 
foreigners, and all the concentrated hatred of our pros- 
perity and of our institutions, and all the long-cherished 
desire of our division and our ruin, demanded such a recog- 
nition. In future times it will be regarded as among the 
most memorable things in this year that the Independence 
of the Southern Confederacy was not recognized abroad, 
and that the affairs of our nation have been so wisely 
conducted in this respect, that God could properly so in- 
terpose and stay the wrath and the desires of interest, 
and hatred, and of jealousy, as to prevent a recognition 
which might have severed our Union forever, and which 
would have involved us in conflicts with the powers of 
the old world, and perhaps have kindled a universal 
war. 

The power of the government to sustain itself, and the 
disposition of the nation ¢o sustain it, have been evinced. 
If during the year, now closing, we have not done all 
that we hoped to do; if there have been mistakes and 
errors in conducting the war; if there have been sad 
and mortifying reverses, it is still true that the rebellion 
has not been successful, and still apparent to ourselves 
and to the world that this government—this constitution 
—is settled on a foundation which no mere power of 
man can overthrow. Never in the history of the world 
has there been so formidable a rebellion as this, and 
never has there been a year which so much tried the 
strength of a government as this year has tried the 
strength of ours. Extraordinary measures have indeed 
been adopted—measures regarded by a part of the 
people, even of the friends of the administration, as 
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perilous to liberty, and not sanctioned by the censtitu- 
tion; and endured only because they were regarded as 
necessary for the time, and, therefore, in the willingness 
to submit to such measures even for a time, furnishing 
one of the strongest proofs of the true amount: of patriot- 
ism in the hearts of the people; but none of these things 
has had power to change the settled purpose of the 
nation to maintain the Union and the Constitution, 
and to restore peace by any expenditure of treasure 
and of blood that may be necessary. On this point 
there is at present but one voice at the North; and 
the formation of parties is not based on the question 
whether the war shall or shall not be prosecuted, 
and whether the government shall or shall not be sus- 
tained. I consider this firm purpose to sustain the govern- 
ment; to defend the country ; to place at the disposal of 
the government all the money, and all the men that may 
be necessary to sustain its operations by land and by sea, 
as one of the most remarkable events in the history of 
the world, and one of the best evidences of the freedom, 
and at the same time of the vigor of the government. 
The year which is now closing may yet be regarded as 
among the most remarkable in the history of the world, 
as thus testing the power of a Republic, and answering 
the question so often asked with no friendly spirit 
abroad, whether Republican Institutions can be perma- 
nent; whether nations have the power of self-govern- 
ment. If this government can go through this war 
without being overthrown, there is no earthly power 
that it will have reason to fear, at home or abroad. 
Foreign nations see this; and with anxiety, and hatred, 
and hope, they are watching this struggle as decisive of 
what they have to fear in the working of their own insti- 
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tutions, and what they may have to fear if they provoke 
a war hereafter with the American people. 

Perhaps most of all as adapted to shape the future 
history of our country, and to make this year remem- 
bered with gratitude by those who love the liberty of 
man, it may be regarded as most eventful in breaking 
the bonds of servitude, and removing the great evil— 
the cause of all our troubles. In the din and conflict of 
battle ; in the anxiety which all have felt in regard to 
the armies summoned from the people—the anxiety of 
fathers, and mothers, and wives, and brothers, and 
sisters, about those dear to them exposed to the perils 
of the camp; in the wail of sorrow which has come up 
from all parts of the land; in the records of victories 
and defeats, keeping the attention of the nation fixed 
‘most intensely on one object, there may have been 
scenes enacted which have scarcely attracted attention, 
which will go more deeply into the future welfare of the 
nation than any events which have occurred in former 
times, and which, now occurring almost without notice, 
could not have been secured before without the danger 
of a revolution. ‘Twenty years ago it required all the 
talent, the eloquence, and the influence of J ohn Quincy 
Adams, to dare to present to Congress a petition for the 
abolition of slavery in the District of Columbia, and a 
law to that effect then would have involved the nation 
in a civil war. This year it has been done; and so 
quietly and calmly that the nation has been scarcely 
aware of it: and yet itis done; it cannot be undone. 
The Territories—the vast Territories—of the nation, 
hereafter to be great States larger than many of the 
kingdoms of the old world, are /ree, and, as territories, 
they are to be free forever from the tread of the slave ; 
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from laws reducing men to chattels; from laws which 
authorize the traffic in the bodies and souls of men: yet 
who almost is aware of it? Who has heard a voice of 
thanksgiving for it? Who has reverently paused in the 
din of arms, and the surges of war, to thank God for it? 

A blow has been given to the slave trade this year 
such as has never been struck before. It was indeed 
piracy by our laws, and by the laws of other nations; 
but it was piracy on paper only. In our principal marts 
of commerce, and under the influence of men most 
prominent for station, and wealth, and enterprise, vessels _ 
were freely fitted out for this traffic, and the infamous 
men engaged in the traffic were allowed to go at large 
with impunity. It needed an example to show that any- 
thing was meant by our paper laws, and that we were 
not dealing falsely with mankind in proclaiming the 
traffic to be piracy; and it needed, and it found, one man 
who had firmness enough to carry out the principle, and to » 
show what the nation understood by the term as applied 
to that species of commerce, and at last one guilty man 
for this crime has suffered the just penalty of the law. | 
A great movement, such as this nation has never before 
seen, has been suggested and recommended on the subject 
of emancipation. Never before has a suggestion on that 
subject been made by a President of the United States ; 
never before commended to Congress; never before re- 
ceived the sanction of the Representatives of the people: 
and yet it was so wise, so calm, so free from any attempt 
at compulsion; it so left it to the States themselves; it 
offered such a fair compensation; it would have such 
ultimate influences if acted on, as, in the very form in 
which it was submitted, to constitute an epoch in the 
history of our country. It was an epoch in the history 
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of England when a member of Parliament ventured to 
suggest the idea of Emancipation in the British colonies: 
it was much more when a President of the United 
States ventured to use the term, and to suggest the 
idea, as a practical one. And then this year will be 
still more remarkable for things not yet recorded; whose 
bearings are not yet seen; whose influence on this sub- 
ject is to go far into future times: things which, what- 
ever may be the issue of the present conflict, will make 
new adjustments necessary. Slavery is not what it was; 
it will never be what it was again. The Fugitive Slave 
Law is not what it was; it can never be what it was 
again. The slave all along the Border States is a differ- 
ent: being from what he was; is more of a man; is less 
a “chattel” and a “thing;” is of less value as “property” 
than he was, or ever will be again. The power spring- 
ing from this source, which once, and so long, controlled 
the nation, is broken, and, whatever may be the issue of 
this struggle, is not to be a controlling power again. 
Thousands, and tens of thousands, have tasted of free- 
dom who never knew it before, and we begin to look on 
to times when the land shall be free. Could we now 
see what the future patriot will see; could we see all 
the secret influences at work this year for the good of 
the nation; could we see all those deep and broad streams 
of liberty and happiness which will flow out to future 
times to fertilize and bless the land and the world: no 
language which we can use now would be such as would 
properly express the praise due to God for what may 
spring out of the events of this year. Our minds are 
indeed pensive and filled with sadness. Our eyes 
“pour out tears unto God.” But there is light beyond; 
and those who will live in the future, may see, even in 
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what gives us sorrow now, reasons for adoration and 
praise in a land made more happy; a land without our 
conflicts and troubles; a land where man shall be every- 
where recognized and treated as a man; a land that 
shall be truly free. 


The past is fixed; and we should be grateful to-day. 
The future is to us now the great source of solicitude 
and anxiety. This dreadful war! When will it end? 
How will it end? What good will be accomplished by 
it? What compensation can there be for all this blood 
and treasure—for all these woes and sorrows? What 
will be the condition of our country when it is ended ? 
Shall we be one, or two, or many; a people with one 
government; one constitution; one purpose: or a broken 
people with no government, and no constitution; a 
people destined to perpetual border wars, or a people, all 
our liberties gone, to be collected into one, if ever one 
again, under a military despotism? We cannot but ask 
these questions with anxious hearts; we cannot answer 
them; we cannot find anything that will calm the mind 
but in the belief that there is a God, and that the God of 
our Fathers, having now, as he had in their troubled 
days, his own plans, can and will interpose as he did then. 
At his feet we are safe; and at his feet we may be 
calm, and there, with humbled hearts, having learned 
great and valuable lessons in regard to our pride, and 
self-sufficiency, and dependence, it is his manifest purpose 
to bring us. When we are actually brought there, ne 
right feelings, then, and not till then, may we “look up,” 
for then we may feel that “the day of our iin 
draweth nigh.” 

But can we see nothing now to inspire hope? Can we 
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see nothing that- may be changed for the better by the 
war? Can we see no evils in the past that this fearful 
struggle is likely to correct? Can we not see what 
would conduce to permanent peace, and what would pre- 
vent a recurrence in future times of such fearful and 
bloody conflicts? Valuable above what our fathers left 
us, rich as was that inheritance, will be the legacy which 
we of this generation shall leave to after times, if we can 
leave a government, a constitution, where the causes of 
collision will be removed, and those evils which have 
been culminating for eighty years will exist no more. 

There will be peace. This war, among apeople of the 
same language, the same religion, the same interests, 
will not last always; will not last long. All men must 
see that it must come to an end; all see that it must 
come to an end at no distant period. » 

There will be great results that will come out of the 
war. It is indeed true that war not always, perhaps 
rarely, affects the great points immediately at issue; but 
it is also true that there are other results invaluable to 
mankind that spring indirect’y out of war. There are 
few great principles of liberty in our institutions, or in 
the world, whose establishment has not been effected as 
the result of bloody wars: principles that are worth to 
mankind all which they have cost; whose influence in 
promoting the happiness of the world is more than a 
compensation for all the treasure and blood expended— 
as the blessings of Christianity are more than an equiva- 
lent to mankind for all the toils of apostles, and the 
sufferings of martyrs. 

But can any one suggest now what would be the con- 
ditions of a permanent peace; what would remove 
forever the causes of war and alienation; what would be 
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equal justice to all, to the North and the South; to 
humanity; to the world? May we venture to suggest, 
to what point things are tending; can any one venture 
to paint and describe some of the ‘shadows’ which 
coming events are forming, and of which the outlines may 
begin to be apparent ? 

It cannot be the recognition of the Southern Con- 
federacy. In such a recognition, under any form, and 
with any conceivable arrangement, there must remain the 
occasions for war, for constantly recurring appeals to 
arms. Apart from the principle, the asserted right of 
Secession which this would involve, and which might be 
as proper in any other case as the present; apart from 
the public recognition as right of all the treason in high 
places, the robbery, and the wrongs done to the nation’s 
property and the nation’s honor, there would be things 
which could never be adjusted to the idea of peace and 
-concord. With fifteen hundred or two thousand miles of 
coterminous territory, requiring vigilance at every mile 
in collecting the revenues, and everywhere furnishing 
occasions of collision ; with different views of trade and 
commerce; with great rivers flowing across any possible 
boundaries, and whose navigation would be necessary for 
the prosperity of either portion ; with the different insti- 
tutions of freedom and slavery coming constantly into 
collision; with no common regulations in regard to com- 
merce and trade; with no united strength as presented 
to the nations abroad ; with no national credit; with no 
national navy; with no national name, there could not 
be arrangements for permanent peace. 

It is equally clear that there cannot be permanent 
peace under the arrangements which have existed here- 
tofore; even those which have been admitted into the 
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constitution. The same causes would again produce the 
same effects. This war is not accidental. It is not a 
sudden outbreak. It is not the result of individual 
ambition. There are things in the frame of the govern- 
ment which have tended, under existing circumstances, 
to produce it, and which would produce it again. There 
are evils whose growth could not be checked by any pro- 
visions in the constitution; evils which mere time could 
not remedy. No man is bound by any proper principles 
of loyalty to say that the constitution is perfect; no man 
exposes himself to any just charge of disloyalty to say 
that it might be amended to advantage; no man is now 
in the interest of the rebellion who ventures to say that 
the amended Constitution of the “Southern Confederacy” 
has provisions which it would be well to introduce into 
the General Constitution of the Union. 

It is not strange that in an instrument like that 
of the Constitution of the United States, a re-adjustment 
might be demanded. Our fathers, as already remarked, 
wise as they were, saw this, admitted it, made provision 
for it. But few years passed away, as yet without any 
painful collision, but anticipating such a possible collision, 
when it was found necessary to apply the principle, and 
at no period has it been regarded as showing any disre- 
spect to that immortal instrument, to suggest that it 
might be amended. After eighty years in which its 
practical workings have been seen; after the wonders 
which have been wrought under it; after all the proofs 
of amazing wisdom in its general structure and provisions; 
after all that it has done to give us a place among the 
nations of the earth; and after the experience of the 
evils which have resulted from a few of its provisions, as 
now developed in scenes of dreadful earnage and blood, 
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assuredly there should be wisdom and patriotism enough 
in the North and the South to attempt a re-adjustment ; 
to secure the just rights of all; to remove, forever, if 
possible, the causes of collision and war. 

What would such arrangements be? May a man, not 
a politician ; not a statesman; devoted from early years 
to other pursuits; having no claims to be heard beyond | 
that small circle -whom his official position entitles him 
to address, or whose ear he may have gained by a life 
spent in the honest desire to do good to mankind; yet a 
man who, in humble imitation of the great statesman, 
would desire that “when his eyes shall be turned to be- 
hold, for the last time, the sun in heaven, he may not see 
him shining on the broken and dishonored fragments of a 
once glorious Union; on States dissevered, discordant, 
belligerent; on a land rent with civil feuds, or drenched 
in fraternal blood,’—may such a man, in his place, suggest 
what would seem to him to be demanded as the condi- 
tions and terms of abiding peace ? 

The first great principle in the return of peace, must 
be the suppression of this rebellion as rebellion. It must 
be founded on the laying down of hostile arms by those 
who have made war on the flag of the nation ; the restor- 
ation of forts and arsenals, and public property, seized 
by force or fraud; the recognition of the laws of the 
Union ; the abandonment of the whole principle in regard 
to the right of Secession. In all cases of rebellion, there 
must be a submission to just authority before there can 
be proposals and conditions of peace. God treats with 
men in rebellion only when they submit to authority and 
law ; and a government that recognizes a conspiracy and 
a rebellion, and which treats with it as such, is already 
at an end. The throne of God would have long since 
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crumbled to atoms, and the universe would have long 
since been chaotic and anarchical, if any other principle 
had been recognized in the divine administration than 
that of submission to the just and equal laws of heaven. 
The welfare of the nation; its name, its power, its credit, 
its influence, and the happiness of innumerable millions 
on this continent, all demand that this great principle 
shall be settled now and forever, that there is a “ GovERN- 
MEN” here ; that it 7s a government in the highest sense 
of the term; that under that government, and in its proper 
operation, it has power to enforce its own laws, and to 
extend its control, under constitutional limits, all over 
the land. The immediate question now is, whether that 
can be done; the solution of that question is to determine 
_the destiny of this nation for all coming time. The duty 
now, the immediate duty, the sole duty, is to suppress 
this rebellion, and to establish the authority of law; to 
maintain the Union. That, and that only, is the purpose 
of the war. That, and that only, makes the war right. 
That, and that only, will make its issues safe. Any thing 
else; even any scheme of benevolence; any measure 
based on the intrinsic wrong of slavery; any thing 
that contemplates the amelioration of the condition 
of any portion of the population ; any act of justice to the 
oppressed and the wronged as such; any redressing of 
old grievances, or any rendering of tardy justice long 
delayed; any proposed amendments of the constitution 
as a basis or a promised pledge, valuable as they might 
be in themselves, and incidental as they may bein the 
prosecution of the war, would be aside from its design ; 
would be a violation of the constitution; would properly 
subject an Executive to impeachment. There is one 
object before the nation now, and but one: those rebel- 
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lious men must be beaten on the battle-field ; those forts . 
and arsenals must be restored ; those custom-houses must 
be put again under the control of the nation; those 
armies must be dispersed ; those new laws, which are not 
laws, of the “ Confederacy,’ must be abrogated; the 
honored old flag must float again over every part of the 
land, before there can be permanent peace. ‘ No other 
measure than this will preserve the integrity, the dignity, 
and the glory of this government. No other measure 
will prove to the world that we are what we profess to 
be—a nation. No other will settle this controversy on 
a lasting basis.” Failing here, we fail altogether, and 
the cherished hopes of our fathers will have vanished 
forever; and the exultation of those, who beyond the 
seas hate liberty, and us as the representatives of 
liberty, will be complete. 

The second thing is the preservation of the Union. 
Mentalk traitorously when they speak with complacency of 
the breaking up of this Union. The old thirteen States, 
under the articles of the Confederation, and before the 
Federal. Union was formed, found themselves unable to 
carry on the operations of a government. They. had no 
government, no army, no navy, no credit, no power. 
The Southern Confederacy would have no power now, 
were it not for the pressure of the war which keeps them 
together. It is the Union which has made us,and which 
has kept us. We must be one great nation, or twenty 
or more divided, and separate, and jarring, feeble powers. 
We must be one in respect to war, and peace, and com- 
merce, and trade, and credit; we must be one in view of 
ourselves, one in view of the world. Besides, who would 
be authorized to propose peace on any other terms or 
conditions than the preservation of the Union? Who has 
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been chosen by the people for any such purpose? Who, 
under the constitution, has any such authority ? Within 
the proper limits of whose oath of office would it come 
that he should propose or listen to a separation of this 
Union? What officer in the nation could do this with- 
out a usurpation of power never conceded to him, and 
fatal to liberty ? 

The third thing essential to permanent peace must be 
the entire suppression of the slave-trade. Whatever 
may be true in regard to the moral character of the 
traffic, it is clear, that in this age of the world, and in 
the condition of the public opinion in the great mass of 
the people of this nation, peace and harmony could not 
exist if this traffic were re-opened and continued in 
any part of the nation. The intrinsic wrong of the traffic, 
as it appears to one part of the nation, bringing the power 
of conscience against it, and the supposed interest of the 
other part of the nation, urging its continuance, must 
produce a renewal of the conflict, and to secure per- 
manent peace, it must be in fact abandoned forever. 
This has been, is, and must be, the settled purpose of 
the nation before the world. This was the settled pur- 
pose of those who framed the constitution when they 
incorporated a provision that this should not be done 
before a certain period—the year 1808—implying that 
it might be done, and should be done then; this is the 
avowed principle, whether sincere or otherwise, of the 
so-called “‘ Confederacy ;” this is now the settled pur- 
pose of the Government of the United States, declared 
not only in laws, but in the execution of a guilty man 
engaged in that horrid traffic. And this must be. The 
age demands it. Humanity demands it. The Bible 
demands it. The best interests of the nation demand it. 
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Our standing among the nations of the earth requires ib. 
The common character of the nation; the common wel- 
fare of the community; justice, mercy, religion, all 
demand that human flesh, among all nations, shall be 
separated from all those things which pertain to lawful 
commerce, and the traffic in it branded as the worst form 


of piracy. As the world would be shocked, and the 


nations would feel that they had a right to interfere, 
should either France, or England, or Portugal, or Spain, 

engage In piracy, or countenance or protect it by law; so, 
with equal right, might the nations of the earth interfere 
should any one of those engage in the slave-trade. The 
prohibition of this traffic could not, therefore, be complained 
of in any part of our country asa sectional, and partial, 
and unequal arrangement, for it lies back of any sectional 
and local bearing, as that which pertains to justice, to 
morality, to humanity; to every ground of a claim toa 
name and place among the nations of the earth. There 
are eternal principles of right, and they are becoming 
incorporated, slowly it may be, but certainly, into the 
code of the laws which are to regulate nations; and as 
it would not be partial, sectional, or unjust, if a portion 
of Northern citizens should desire to engage in acts of 
piracy, and should regard it as for their interest to be 
permitted to fit out piratical vessels from their ports, if 
they were prohibited by national laws on the ground of 
justice, humanity, the law of God, and the common 
good, so it is not, and would not be a sectional act, or 
a partial act, to prohibit the slave-trade to each and every 
part of the nation. For any new adjustment of the 
constitution this should be adopted as a settled princi- 
ple, proclaiming now before the world, not only that 
Congress may pass laws prohibiting the traffic in human 
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flesh, but that the trade shall be forever abolished, and 
that no laws favoring it shall ever be enacted in the 
United States. _ 

A fourth thing, now shown, by the terrible war into 
which we are plunged, to be essential to permanent peace, 
and demanded alike by the best interests of the North 
and the South, and by every principle of just government, 
is the entire separation of the General Government from 
slavery. This, I regard, as THE great principle necessary 
in the restoration of peace; the great principle on which the 
constitution, if ever amended, is to be amended, and on 
which, if ever, the liberties of our country are to be 
preserved. Hxcept in the matter just referred to, of 
prohibiting the slave-trade, the principle should be made 
universal that the General Government should have no 
relation to slavery; should in no wise protect it; 
should in no manner interfere with it to abolish it; 
Should derive no benefit from it; should lend it no 
support; should in all respects, and at all times, stand 
wholly aloof from it. The South demands this in 
words, at least; the North should yield it; the nation— 
the world—humanity—justice—national honor—religion 
—should insist on it forever. 

The great evil in this nation, the source of all our 
national woes, consisted in incorporating with the consti- 
tution any provisions whatever, save in the matter per- 
taining to the slave-trade, in relation to slavery. This 
principle, in my judgment, is so important—so vital to 
permanent peace; so demanded by every sentiment. of 
national honor and justice, that I may be permitted to 
dwell on it for a moment. 

There are three provisions now in the constitution ex- 
pressed or assumed, on this subject, which lie at the foun- 
dation of all our difficulties; which are unjust to the 
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North and to the South; which are in violation of all . 
the principles of humanity—of what is due to man as 
man; which are the source of endless contentions and 
strifes; which originated this dreadful war; which go 
far to explain the anomalous and strange position of 
foreign nations towards us:—provisions which stir up all 
that there is of interest on the one side, of con- 
science on the other, and of hatred on both, and which 
bring us as a nation into constant collision with the 
law, the government, and the Providence of God. 

Those provisions are: 1. That slaves, considered 
mainly as property, shall constitute a basis of represen- 
tation in Congress, in the proportion of three-fifths of 
their number; 2. That the power of the General 
Government shall be employed in restoring fugitives 
from slavery ; and, 3. That Congress has the power, and 
the right, to prohibit slavery in the Territories of the 
nation. This latter is an implied or assumed claim. A 
remark or two on each of these, will explain more 
particularly what I mean. | 

1. For the first of these: That the African race, 
held in slavery, shall be represented in Congress in the 
proportion of three-fifths of their number. This is not, 
indeed, a direct representation of the African race them- 
selves, for in the constitution they are not so far regarded 
as persons as to have the rights of citizens, and of course 
any right to be represented in Congress. The repre- 
sentation is based on the idea of property ; to wit, that 





they are property, and that as property, there may be 


an additional representation in Congress from the 
Slave States.* This was one of the “ compromises” of 
* “Tt is only under the pretext that the laws have transformed the negroes 


into subjects of property, that a place is assigned them in the computation of 
numbers; and it is admitted, that if the laws were to restore the rights which 
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the constitution, and the essential idea was, that, in 
order to secure something like a just balance between the 
North and the South, persons only should be the basis of 
representation in the North; persons azd property, to 
wit, property in slaves, should be the basis of represen- 
tation in the South.* This, according to the ratio of 
representation now in congress, would give to the South, 
on the basis of property about twenty additional members 
in Congress. If the property idea, so unjust, were laid 
out of view; if those of African descent at the South 
were treated as they are at the North, and as on every 
just principle they should be; if the same principle were 
adopted in the Slave States as in the Free States, that, in 
the words of the constitution, “Representatives shall be 
apportioned among the several States which may be in- 
cluded in this Union, according Zo thei respective numbers ;” 
if all who are held in slavery were treated in this respect 
as persons and not as property, then the South would be 
entitled to an additional representation in Congress, in 
proportion to the two-fifths of all who are now held 
have been taken away, the negroes could no longer be refused an equal share 
of representation with the other inhabitants.” Jf. Madison, in the Federalist, 
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* “Tn settling the ratio of representation, another difficulty arose respecting 
the slaves, who form so large a portion of the inhabitants of some of the 
States. Tocompute them among the number represented, would be giving thent 
an importance to which their character did not entitlethem; * * * * 
to omit them altogether, in the computation, would be to reduce the influence of 
the Southern States, in a manner to which they would never consent. As a 
medium between these, it was agreed that five slaves should be accounted as 
three citizens, in arranging the representation, and the apportionment computed 
accordingly. To counterbalance, in some degree, this concession to the 
Southern States, direct taxes are to be apportioned by the same rule as repre- 
sentation; so that the same cause which increases their influence in the 
national Legislature, subjects them to the necessity of making larger contribu- 
tions to the national treasury, when that mode of taxation is resorted to.” 
Bayard on the Constitution of the United States, pp. 49, 50. 
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in bondage, and in no way represented in Congress. On 


every principle of justice and equity this should be 
done, and this is undoubtedly a case, and so far as I can 
see, the only case in which a palpable wrong has been 
done to the South in the constitution. Of this, however, 
they have not complained, and could not complain, with- 
out renouncing what they regard as essential in their 
Institution, the right of property in men. 

2. The second of the provisions in the constitution in 
regard to the relation of the General Government to 
slavery, to which I have referred, is that by which 
fugitives from slavery are to be restored to their masters. 
The article in itself, as originally adopted, and as it 
stands in the constitution, is merely that “No person 
held to service or labor in one State under the laws 
thereof, escaping into another, shall, in consequence of 


any law or regulation therein, be discharged from such > 


service or labor; but shall be delivered up on claim of 
the party to whom such service or labor is due :’—that is, 
that their return or restoration shall not be prevented or 
hindered by any laws in the respective States on the 
subject; or, in other words, that the masters shall have 
the power and the right to reclaim them, without any 
interference on the part of another State to prevent it ; 
of course always implying that the claim shall be fairly 
made out. This simple provision, bad enough in itself, 
has been perverted and abused by being made the foun- 
dation of the most odious and iniquitous law perhaps 
ever enacted in any christian country, by which the 
whole power of the General Government is pledged to 
the return of such fugitives; by which it is made the 
duty of every man to render aid in such a return; by 
which fine and imprisonment may be the penalty mm any 
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ease of refusing to render such aid, or for assisting a 
fellow-man to escape from bondage, and to become a 
freeman :—that is, for refusing, in a christian country, to 
violate what he may conscientiously believe to be an 
explicit law of God on the subject, “Thou shalt not 
deliver unto his master the servant which is escaped 
from his master unto thee.”* This law has been, indeed, 
pronounced on high authority—the highest in the land— 
to be constitutional ; that is, not in fact a violation of the 
constitution, but still, it has never been shown that a 
milder law embracing a// that was fairly implied in the 
constitutional provision, would not also be constitutional ; 
in other words, that a law might not have been so framed 
that, while it maintained all that is required by the letter of 
the constitution, it would not have required free citizens 
to do what would be a violation of their consciences, a law 
which would have been less palpably a violation of the 
law of God. More than any other one enactment— 
more than any other one cause—this law, in the form in 
which it exists, has been the cause of the alienation of 
the North from the South. 

3. The other form of jurisdiction of the General 
Government on the subject of slavery, is the power 
claimed for Congress, and exercised by Congress, of 
excluding slavery by law from the Territories of the 
nation. This power, not expressly granted in the con- 
stitution, and not necessarily implied in the general pro- 
vision that “The Congress shali have power to dispose of, 
and make all needful rules and regulations respecting the 
Territory or other property belonging to the United 
States,” (Art. IV. Section iii. 2,) res been claimed at the 


* Deut. xxiii. 15. Sb, also, Isa. xvi. 4: “Let x mine outcasts dwell with thee ; 
be thou a covert to them from the face of the spoiler.” 
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North; has been denied at the South; was exercised by 
Congress, with scarcely a dissenting voice, in the case of 
the Territory North-West of the Ohio ceded by Virginia ; 
was implied in the Missouri compromise; and was 
among the wmmediate causes of the trouble which led to 
this unhappy war. And yet, notwithstanding all these 
acts and decisions of so high authority, it may yet 
appear that it 1s a power which Congress never had ; 
which it was never contemplated that it should have 
under the constitution; and which is fundamentally 
erroneous in regard to all just principles of legislation. 
The power to prohibit slavery may imply the power to 
ordain or establish it; and if Congress has this power in 
one respect, it would be difficult to show why it has it not 
in the other. Slavery is, in all cases, the mere creation 
of the laws: the laws of war; the laws of rapine; the laws 
of crime; the laws of complexion or race—or laws 
founded on those things. It does not exist by nature. 
It is not founded on any natural rights. It does not 
go anywhere by any natural right, or by any natural 
law. It is always the creation of law—-of local or 
municipal law; and in all places where it is not ordained, — 
or made such by daw, MAN IS AND SHOULD BE FREE. Such 
are now understood to be settled and admitted princi- 
ples; and as in the “ Territories’ Congress alone has — 
power to make laws, or to “legislate,” and as Congress 
has no power to make men slaves, or to institute slavery, 
so it follows that all the inhabitants of the Territories 
are free as long as they remain Territories; free, that is, 
until the people acting for themselves shall ordain other- 
wise. The right to prohibit slavery must go with the 
power to enact or ordain it; and Congress has neither. 
It is for the people alone to determine this; but whether 
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when so determined any new State shall be admitted into 
the Union is another question. Jf so admitted, the 
matter is, and should be with them alone. 

_ These are the provisions in the constitution, expressed 
or implied; provisions claimed, denied, perverted, abused, 
which have been the source of all our national woes. 

But what is the effect of these provisions in the con- 
stitution? What is there that should make it desirable 
that they should be changed? 

The first of these questions now claims attention. 
The other will be answered in the other specifications 
which I have yet to suggest. 

The effects are obvious:—the evils are strate at 
home; abroad. 

AtHoME. Recognizing, as the constitution is supposed 
to do, the right of the General Government to interfere 
in the matter at all; the fact that slavery as property is 
represented in the General Government; the right and 
_ the duty of the General Government to employ its power, 
civil, military, and naval, if necessary, in restoring fugi- 
tive slaves; the right of the General Government to 
legislate on the subject of slavery in the Territories, the 
effects are obvious. The constitution seems to be the 
defender of slavery. ‘The South is clamorous for the 
interposition of that power in its behalf. It is jealous, 
and properly so, of any measures that would divide, 
abridge, or diminish the exercise of the power of the 
General Government in defending, extending, and per- 
petuating the Institution. It claims, and fairly too, that 
the power of the nation, as expressly prescribed, shall 
be exerted to the full extent conceded in the constitu- 
tion; it demands that all that is vague and undefined 
shall be determined in a manner not against the 
interests of the Slave Power. 
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The North, too, feels, and justly, that under this 
arrangement of the constitution, it has interests and 
responsibilities of a most grave and momentous character 
in the matter. It is not so much the interest of the 
tariff, of commerce, and of manufactures—of cotton, to- 
bacco, and sugar—it is the interest springing from con- 
science and from national responsibility. Just so far as 
the subject pertains to the National Government, and just 
so far as the North constitutes a part of the nation, so far, 
under the constitution, the North has an interest in it; so 
farit has a right to discuss it; so far it has a right to pre- 
vent any aggressions which the slave power might make; 
so far it has a right, in common with the other portions of 
the country, to deal with it, under the limits of the 
constitution, as it has to deal with the army and the 
navy—with the public lands, the Postal arrangements, 
and the Customs. It is mot a meddlesome interference 
with ‘domestic’ institutions; with what does not per- 
tain to us, when, as far as it is recognized and sustained 
by the National Government, it becomes a subject for 
examination and discussion. We interfere with no man’s 
rights; we invade no man’s prerogatives; we do nothing 
in violation of any rights of States, when, as long, and 
as far as it is a National Institution, or is sustained by 
the National Government, we examine freely the whole — 
subject of slavery. And so long as the arrangement 
exists; so long as it is incorporated into the National 
Constitution, there will be two great parties—the one 
uniting with the South, and from pretended or real love 
of the constitution, or of the love of power, urging the - 
demands of slavery; the other based on opposition to 
the idea that the National Government is to be governed 
by slavery, to submit to its control and demands, to ex- 
tend it, or to do anything to perpetuate it—a party 
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always necessarily advancing toward the idea that the 
National Government has the power to abolish it, and 
should doit. To a large part of a free people also, and 
especially a people in any degree under the dominion of 
conscience, it is a source of constant irritation that by a 
fair interpretation of their own acts in legislation, and 
by arrangements which are claimed to exist in the very 
constitution, they are compelled to approve of measures 
which go to sustain an institution which they regard as 
a direct violation of all the principles of humanity, and 
_of the law of God. 

AsBroad. It is not to be wondered at that our institu- 
tions have never been well understood abroad. To say 
nothing of a very prevailing ignorance in the older 
nations of Europe on all subjects, these institutions are, 
in some respects, so complicated; they seem, in the rela- 
tions of the General Government and the several States, 
to come so much into collision; they are so unlike all 
which exists in the Old World, that we are not to 
wonder at the fact that they are not understood. Espe- 
cially is this true.in regard to slavery. That many of 
the people of foreign lands have great pleasure in malign- 
ing and misrepresenting us, and in hailing any indication 
of the downfall of the Republic, is undoubtedly true; 
and that much that is said on our position now, and 
much of the sympathy shown for the South, by those 
who have claimed to be pre-eminently the friends of 
liberty and the enemies of slavery, proceeds from this 
Cause, no one will venture to deny. 

But there are honest minds abroad, and there may be 
minds there not inimical to our country, and which are in 
fact drawn toward us by the strong ties of consanguinity 
and religion, which are filled with deep perplexity on the 
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subject, and with the deeper perplexity because they 
are opposed to slavery, and decause they sincerely desire 
to see the great principles of the British constitution 
as expounded by Lord Mansfield, and as acted out in the 
emancipation secured by Clarkson and Wilberforce, eX- 
tended over the world. On the one hand, they see, or 
think they see, that the constitution of this country is 
pledged to the support of slavery; they see that slavery 
is recognized in the representation in Congress; they 
see such protection in the Fugitive Slave Law; they 
think they see it in the Dred Scott Decision; they see 
it, or think they see it, even in the President’s Proclama- 
tion; they see it, or think they see it, in the purposes of 
one of the great political parties of the nation now rising 
again into power; and they think they see that the 
triumph of the national arms—the suppression of the 
Rebellion—the restoration of the Union as i was, will 
carry with it all those arrangements by which the power 
of the nation was pledged to the defence of the institu- 
tion. On the other hand, they think they see in the 
success of the Confederate Government, as circumstances 
must and will exist, the prospect of the speedy destruc- 
tion of the system. Well as they know—for they cannot 
but know—the avowed principle on which that Confede- 
racy is founded—slavery—avowed slavery—yet they 
see, or think they see, that, hemmed in as it would be; 
surrounded on every side by free States; with no power 
to reclaim fugitive slaves; with a border of some two 
thousand miles with nothing but imaginary lines, or creeks 
and rivers easily crossed, there could be no security for 
slavery ; that the value of a slave on that border would 
soon diminish to nothing; that there is no such attach- 
ment to slavery among slaves themselves as to keep them 
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from availing themselves of the facilities of freedom ; and 
that slavery must, therefore, soon come to an end. On the 
one hand, they see, or think they see, nothing but that 
which aims at its perpetuity ; on the other, while they see 
that it is the avowed purpose to sustain it, they imagine 
that they see that which in the nature of things must at 
no distant period lead to its abolition.* I confess that it 
seems to me that an intelligent foreigner—a true friend of 
human freedom—might be much perplexed on this sub- 
ject; and that, with all that is justly to be said and la- 
mented in regard to the bad spirit manifested abroad, it 
is possible for a true lover of our country, in its best. inte- 
rests, to look enquiringly, if not favorably, on the efforts 
of the Southern Confederacy, because he might suppose 
that he saw in that the only hope of the speedy removal 
of that great curse from our land, and from the world. 
However this may be, and however the expression of 
this thought as coming from this pulpit may be received 
and regarded, yet there is—there can be no doubt of the 
fact that the complicity of the National Government with 
slavery may be, and is, one great cause among good men 
abroad of the want of sympathy in the efforts of the 
National Government to put down this dreadful rebellion. 
We shall stand upright before the world; we shall meet 
the demands of human nature in this age; we shall secure 


* “We would ask what has maintained, unmitigated, the horrors of slavery 
in spite of the public opinion of the world? The protection of the North.” 
Edinburgh Review, October, 1862, pp. 281, 282. 

“We are convinced that the chances of mitigating and abolishing slavery 
in the Southern States will, if those States succeed in establishing themselves 
as a separate federation, be greater than such chances are if their conquest is 
effected by the arms of the North.” —Jdid. p. 284. 

‘We cannot desire to see the Union re-established as a mighty power for 
maintaining slavery as one of its institutions within, and protecting it against 
all the nations of the world without.” —Jbid. p. 285. 
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the entire sympathy of the lovers of freedom every 
where; I may say that we shall secure the perfect sym- 
pathy towards us of Russia, France, Germany, Hngland, 
Scotland, Ireland, Italy too—yea, Austria it may be, only 
when with the clear note of freedom, with a manly and dis- 
tinct tone, with an unambiguous utterance of the national 
conviction, and not as a mere military necessity, we shall 
repeat again before the world our solemn declaration, that 
“all men are created equal; that they are endowed by their 
Creator with certain unalienable rights ; that among these 
are life, dberty, and the pursuit of happiness’—when we 
shall proclaim that the National Government is separated 
from slavery; that slavery is not represented in it as 
property; that the civil tribunals of the nation, its mar- 
shals, its military and naval forces, are not to be em- 
ployed in arresting fugitives from bondage; that citizens, 
free themselves, are not to be subjected to imprisonment 
or fines for declining to aid in returning human beings, 
guiltless of crime, to chains; when we shall announce to 
mankind, with no uncertain sound, our belief as a nation 
that “God has made of one blood all nations of men to dwell 
on all the face of the earth;” that all have been redeemed 
by the same sacrifice on the cross; that every human 
being who has no other crime than that of “having a skin 
not colored like that of other men” is entitled to liberty. 

A fifth principle demanded by justice, and necessary for 
the permanent peace of the nation, is, that representation 
in the National Government shall be uniformly at the 
North and the South on the basis of population and not of 
property. Itis now wholly so at the North; itis partly so 
atthe South. Atthe North,all, of all colors and conditions, 
except “Indians not taxed,” constitute the basis in the 
apportionment of members in Congress. At the South, 
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as we have seen, all white persons, and three-fifths of all 
held as slaves, are the basis. Those three-fifths, more- 
over, are represented not as persons, but as property. 
Two-fifths of the four millions of the inhabitants of the 
South who are held in servitude, enter in no form into 
the idea of representation, and contribute in no way to 
constitute a Congress of the nation. 

Ours is a Representative Government. But what is 
that? It is based on human beings—on persons ; not 
on things—on chattels—on cattle. The essential idea 
in all just notions of representation is, that where in all 
the limits of the territory under the government there is 
a human being, or one who has by nature the rights of a 
man, and who in any way contributes to constitute the 
nation as such, in its existence or greatness, there shall 
be a suitable recognition of that fact in the representa- 
tion in the government; and that, in this respect, as he 
has by nature the rights of a man, and as his life, liberty, 
and property may be affected by the government, he 
shall be regarded and treated as a human being, as part 
and parcel of the great Confederation. 

As matters are now, gross injustice is done to every 
part of the nation ; gross injustice to ourselves in the 
eyes of the world. ‘The North proclaims the principle 
in relation to their Southern brethren—a principle not 
recognized among themselves—that property may be in 
part the basis of representation, and they concede to 
Southern slaveholders what they claim, that their slaves 
shall be regarded as property, and this odious principle 
‘the nation proclaims abroad to the whole world: the 
North, thus, with all its zeal for freedom; with allits pro- 
fessed abhorrence of slavery; with all its deep conviction 


that the African is a man like other men, yet declaring its 
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willingness that the only representation which there shall 
be of a human being when a slave—the only recognition 
of him in the halls of legislation, shall be as “ property” — 
as property and nothing else. Meantime, by a compro- 
mise unjust in principle, and inadequate in its influence, 
the North has been all the while deriving an undue 
advantage from this arrangement. In order to counter- 
balance the “concession to the Southern States’ that 
their slaves might be represented in the proportion of 
three-fifths of their number as property, it was among 
the unhappy “compromises” of the constitution, that 
“ direct taxes should be apportioned by the same rule as 
representation.” And as the Confederation in 1783 had 
made ita rule in taxation that the direct taxes should be. 
apportioned on the principle that three-fifths of the 
slave population was to be reckoned, it was deemed just 
that the same principle should be adopted in settling the | 
number of representatives.* But since direct taxes 
under our government occur at very distant intervals, 
and since the representation in Congress is constant, the 
North has been all the while reaping this advantage 
over the South, paying little in the way of the compen- 
sation, and yet constantly enjoying the advantage in 
Congress derived from the imperfect and unequal repre- 
sentation in the South. | 

In the mean time, the South has been suffering this 
wrong—that, as now constituted, two-fifths of the 
population, that is of what are now four millions of its 
population, have been without any representation: in 
other words, under the ratio of representation, there 
has been a loss to them of ten, fifteen, or twenty members 
of Congress. 


* Curtis’s History of the Constitution, Vol. ii. pp. 48. 160. 
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The true principle of representation would be, un- 
doubtedly, that no human beings should be represented 
as property; that the apportionment should be in 
accordance to the entire population as reported by the 
census-tables; that whatever may be the domestic 
relations of such persons, or whatever their condition, as 
sick or well, old or young, ignorant or learned, male or 
female, bond or free, white, copper-colored, black, or 
semi-black, their existence as human beings—as a part’ 
of the nation—as having rights and interests as human > 
beings to be protected—should be recognized in the 
government under which they live. In the carrying out 
of this principle, it is, of course, not necessary that all 
should be eligible to office, nor that all should vote; not 
that children, or slaves, or Indians, should be admitted 
as law-makers of the land. At the North the people 
regulate this in their own way: so let them do at the 
South. As at the North we do not choose that all 
persons shall be voters; and as we make distinctions— 
some of them arbitrary and unjust—yet all within our 
power—so let them do at the South. If they do not 
choose that the slaves shall vote, let it be so—let them 
treat them as we treat the colored population of the 
North; but in the name of humanity and of God, let them 
not be treated as chattels and things by an odious princi- 
ple; in the name of justice and of equity, let not the 
North derive an advantage from an arrangement founded 
on a principle which the people of the North no where 
else recognize—the right of property in man; in the 
name of justice too and equal rights, let the South be 
entitled to a// the representation which she could claim 
based on the Census—on the actual numbers of human 
beings—men, women, and children within the limits of _ 
the respective States. 
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A sixth thing:—The ultimate entire removal of slavery 
from our land is essential to permanent peace. Our his- 
tory, under the Confederation, and now for eighty years 
under the Constitution, has shown that slavery has been, 
and is, almost the only cause of alienation between the 
North and the South, and that but for this there never has 
been any insuperable reason why the North and the South 
should not live and act in harmony. Indeed, on the 
entire surface of the globe there is no one country of 
such an extent, or of any very considerable extent, 
where there are so many causes for unity; so few for 
division. Of one language; one religion; one origin; 
one general character;—united by vast rivers, and by 
the advantages which each derives from the peculiar 
productions of the other; united in their history, and by 
all the sacred recollections of the remembered war of 
Independence, there is every reason, in the nature of the 
case, why we should be one. Our fathers felt this; and 
hence our glorious Constitution was formed, and we 
should have been now with nothing necessarily producing 
alienation, collision, or war, had it not been for slavery. 
But the same causes which have now produced collision 
on this subject will produce it again; nor will it ever be 

possible to adjust our free institutions to the idea that 
slavery is to be perpetual in the land. That fact is now 
established; it cannot be denied. The South knows it; 
the North affirms it; the world sees it. All attempts, 
therefore, to secure permanent peace except on the 
assumption that slavery is somehow to cease ultimately 
in the land, have been demonstrated by our past his- 
tory to be vain. 

Yet it is clear that in securing this result, everything 
must depend on the mode in which it is done—if ever 
done. It cannot be secured by a mere exertion of 
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power; by an act from any quarter declaring all the 
slaves at once free. Such a power is not given to any 
individual, or to any body of men under the constitution, 
and however that power may be believed, in a state of war, 
to be “a military necessity,” yet even this could extend 
only to those parts of the country actually in a state of 
insurrection, and could have no applicability to the por- 
tions of the nation that could by any fair construction 
be regarded as loyal. As a civil act; as an act pertain- 
ing to the General Government, Congress has no such 
power; the Executive has no such power; the third 
branch of the government—the Supreme Court—has 
no such power. Most foreigners, and especially those in 
the land from which we have derived our origin, and in 
a great measure our notions of liberty and government,* 
ignorantly, strangely, wilfully fail to comprehend our 
constitution on this subject; and they persevere in a 
determination not to be instructed. Hngland, regarding 
her constitution as the perfection and sum of all wisdom, 
can never be made to understand why or how there should 
be a Government without “a King, Lords, and Commons;” 
or how there can be a Union of States which is not 
exactly like the union of the counties of Durham, 
York, and Lancaster; or like England and Wales; or 
on some such principle as that which unites Scotland and 
Jreland to the crown; or how there can be possibly in 
another land a legislative body that is not formed after 
the exact “pattern” of the British Parliament. Hence > 
thus far in eighty years we have never been able so to 
instruct them that they will see that an American 
Congress has not the same power over slavery in the 
States which the British Parliament has over a poor- 


* They understand us much better in France, 
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house in the counties of Cornwall or Kent, or as the 
same Parliament had over slavery in the British West 
Indies. They will not yet understand that no authority 
whatever in regard to the direct emancipation of slaves 
has been given to the General Government of our nation; 
and it is, perhaps, now too late to hope that they ever will 
understand this. At home this 7s understood ; and it is, 
therefore, understood that any attempt to emancipate 
the slaves in this country by a mere act of the General 
Government would be an usurpation of power never con- 
ceded, and equally at the North and the South would 
destroy all hope of an adjustment of our difficulties. 
Besides, if this power were possessed by the General 
Government, and should be exercised by it, no pen could 
describe the evils which would follow from the immediate 
emancipation of four millions of people held in slavery: 
a people unused to freedom; most of whom are unable to 
read; a people unaccustomed to provide for themselves; 
having none of that economy which springs from the 
effort at self-support and the support of families; re- 


strained now and habitually mainly by terror and autho- — 


rity, and not by conscience ; and with all the remem- 
bered wrongs committed against them and their fathers. 
Such an act of immediate emancipation would, in all 


human probability, deluge the land in blood, and wrap it — 


in flames. On the other hand, no tongue could describe 
the blessings which might flow from a wise system of 


eradual emancipation: where the end was distinctly con- 


templated, at no remote period, and where a system of 


training preparatory to it should be at once entered 


on, fitting those millions for freedom. Such an act 
would stand forth to the world as among the noblest of 
human achievements—greater than the deliverance of the 


\ 
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children of Israel from Egyptian bondage; greater than 
the achievement of the Independence of our country— 
for the numbers are larger than in either of these cases, 
and the wisdom and the power needful would not be less 
than in either. 

But the act of emancipation, if it occurs, should be an 
act in which the nation, as such, should, in every part, 
while claiming no right of direct legislation, bear its share 
of the burden. Slavery has been, to a certain extent, 
national. The disgrace has been national. The wrong 
has been national—so far as the Constitution has pro- 
tected it; and, so far as ships fitted out in Northern ports, 
and merchants in Northern cities, have been enriched by 
the traffic in human sinews, it has been national. Bristol 
and Newport in Rhode Island, Boston, New York, 
Philadelphia, have had their share in the profits of the 
slave-trade. Splendid abodes now stand in Bristol and 
Newport whose foundations were laid in blood, and whose 
walls were reared as the result of the slave-trade. Wall 
Street would never have been what it now is, and New 
York might not as yet have travelled far beyond Canal 
Street if it had not been that Whitney—a northern man— 
gave cotton to the world, and if the South had not been 
willing that, on certain well-understood terms, their money 
affairs should be in the hands of the merchants and 
brokers of New York. Whatever there has been in fact 
as the result of slave labor, has gone, among other things, 
directly or indirectly to promote our growth as a nation; 
and whatever there is of power in this country now to 
affect the manufactures, the trade, the commerce of the 
old world has had a connection of melancholy importance 
with slavery. At this moment, England, France, and Ger- 
many throughout all her borders; the manufactures and 
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the trade not only in Lancashire, but through the coun- 
tries where the Elbe, the Rhine, and the Danube flow, 
all feel the effect of the want of that which is the result 
of slave labor—cotton :—and all begin to learn a lesson 
which they have been slow to learn, and which it would 
be well for them to learn in other respects than this—how 
greatly they are dependent on the United States; how — 
important is the position which the United States holds 
in the world; how vital it may be for them to cultivate 
friendly Pnties with us. 

As in some measure, therefore, a national matter; 
as that which has contributed to the greatness of the 
nation, and which has gone materially to enrich it, it is 
but just that when so vital a change is contemplated as 
the ultimate emancipation of four millions of men, every 
part of the nation should bear its share of the burden; 
every part of the nation should help to undo the wrong. 
Compensation, therefore, in accordance with some equit- 
able rule to those States and individuals which would be 
immediately affected by it, is demanded by every prin- 
ciple of justice; by everything in our nature which 
responds to the claim of what is reciprocal and right. 
It is not, indeed, as a matter of property; it need not 
recognize the right of property in human beings. The 
claim is founded rather on a principle of equity, as 
springing from the fact that when, from any revolution 
in a nation’s opinions and policy, a material change is to 
be produced in that which men have regarded as con- 
tributing to their prosperity, and of which the nation has 
been in any way a participant, every part of the nation, 
enriched by that which is to be of value no more, should 
bear its part of the loss and the burden. This may not 
be a legal claim. It may not be a claim which we place 
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under the head of strict justice or right. But it is a 
claim which appeals to noble minds, and noble hearts— 
that where there has been a common wrong, and when 
there is now to be a suffering party, that party should 
not be left to suffer alone. Itis, therefore, on the strictest 
principles of moral equity that it has been proposed by 
the highest authority of this nation, that there shall be a 
fair system of compensation proposed for the States 
which are willing to inaugurate a syalem, of gradual 
emancipation. 

Nor will it be a ‘‘ compromise” with slavery, nor an 
acknowledgment that slavery is in itself right, if the sys- 
tem proposed should be gradual. Provided that the 
end is contemplated; that the thing is to be done; that 
arrangements are made to do it, and to do it certainly; 
that there is no further defence of it, and no further 
arrangements to perpetuate and extend it; that the 
announcement goes forth to the world that it is the 
purpose of the nation that slavery shall cease, there can 
be no fair construction of such an act by.which it can be 
inferred that the system is regarded as right. In such 
an act there would be no mercenary apology for slavery ; 
nay, the purest benevolence may mingle in the act, 
though it is delayed, for the highest interest of the 
enslaved himself may demand that delay. New York, 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania, uttered no voice in favor of 
slavery, and made no compromise with it, when they 
inaugurated a system of gradual emancipation, and the 
deeply-rooted feeling of those States on the subject is 
proof that there was no lingering love of the system in 
the legislation which prompted to those acts. 

Nor is it needful to any just views of emancipation 
that the freed-men under such a system, or under any 
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system, should be expatriated, or removed by power to 
other lands. This is their native land, and they love it. 
The four millions of slaves in our country, excepting the 
few scores that may have been smuggled in contrary to 
the laws, were born here, and have as good a right here 


as any others, for the “boundaries of their habitation” — 


have been fixed here by the great God. Beyond most 
other men, too, the African loves his native soil. He 


has no disposition to leave the place where he has been 


reared, and where he has toiled—even for others; or even 


to leave those for whom he has toiled, if he is not treated 


with harshness and cruelty. In all that vast territory 
where the African has been compelled to toil, he would 
be a useful and a needed laborer :—not less useful, and 
not less needed, if, as a freeman, trained to freedom, he 
should be compensated as other men are for his labor. 
Free labor in an African would be of more value to a 
country than slave labor, and on the vast cotton fields 
and rice plantations of the South it may always be true 
that the African can perform a work which the white 
man could not endure. There, as freemen, let them live 
and labor, enjoying the avails of their labor as other men 
do; represented in the National Government as a part of 
the population of the land; recognized and treated as 


made in the image of God. If they prefer, as freemen, — 


to return to the land of their fathers’ sepulchres, let us 
help them. To other lands now barbarous and savage, 
not driven there, not compelled to go, they might bear, 


as they would bear, juster notions of industry, and thrift, | 


and liberty, and religion than now prevail there ; and colo- 
nies voluntarily formed, and sustained by those who have 
oppressed them, might be the means of establishing there 
the institutions of civilization, religion, and the arts. 
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Africa, blessed by the voluntary return of her sons, may 
yet forget the wrongs that have been done to her, and 
slavery may yet be numbered among the evils that 
have been overruled by divine Providence for the good 
of mankind. 

A sixth principle, founded on such views as have now 
been presented, and claimed, it seems to me, with exact 
justice by the South, is that slavery as to its conTROL, and 
as to all the laws regulating it, is to be left to the States 
as such, in all respects, absolutely and exclusively. 

It is a settled principle in all just laws, now admitted 
everywhere, as already remarked, that slavery is only a 
creation of law; that it is not a condition of nature; and 
that where there is no law to make a man a slave, he is 
free. If it be by the laws of war, if it be by the laws 
of debt, if it be by laws pertaining to crime; then 
those laws, and those alone, define the existence, the 
locality, and the extent of the bondage or servitude of 
man. Just or unjust, then, the regulation is a muni- 
cipal regulation, and the institution is a “ domestic” in- 
stitution, and as such it should be left to the States them- 
selves. Like other local matters—things of domestic 
concern, it should be limited there, and when those bounds 
over which those domestic laws extend are passed, then 
any human being should breathe the air which other men 
breathe. Men at the South have claimed that we have 
no right to interfere with their institutions. As far as 
they and we have made them a national concern, we 
have such a right, for so far it pertains to us as it does to 
them. But let it be so; let it be as they desire; let 
slavery be a local institution; let it be like other domestic 
arrangements; let it be wholly detached from all con- 
nection with the General Government; let all laws in 
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relation to it outside of the respective States where it 
exists cease, and cease forever. Beyond that right which 
all men have to spread abroad light and truth; to diffuse 
their sentiments as they may ; to publish books, to preach 
the gospel, to persuade men to do what is right, and to 
avoid what is wrong, let there be no asserted right 
of interference; let there be no interference. Let 
it be placed on the same footing in this respect, as 
other matters that relate to the interests of the 
people of the land. It is rare that any of our interests, 
of persons, property, liberty, reputation, come in direct 
contact with the General Government. The ordinary 
course of affairs in which all are interested, is through 
the State considered in this respect as sovereign. ‘It 
is to the State Government that a man looks to pro- 
tect his property, and secure his personal safety. It is 
the State Government which makes the laws that affect 
all his daily transactions, and it is the tribunals of the 
State Government which decide all the ordinary ques-— 
tions arising between man and man.” Thus let slavery 
be.—This is no unholy compromise of truth; it is no 
compromise at all, farther than when we seek to spread 
truth and learning, liberty and religion, in Turkey, or 
India, or Burmah, or China, or Italy, by the gospel, we 
go under an implied pledge not to attempt a direct inter- 
ference with the laws—the local laws of these lands. 
One other principle, as following from these views, re- 
mains to be stated. It is, that the entire subject of 
restoring fugitive slaves should be a matter of negotia- 
tion and arrangement between the States themselves. If 
as States independent in such matters, as in other local 
matters, they can enter into such negotiations and 
arrangements, well; if not, let not the power of the 
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General Government be prostituted and profaned in the 
work of arresting men who pant for freedom; let not its 
_ judges “ pollute the purity of the ermine” by remanding 
freemen to bondage ; let not the army of the nation be em- 
ployed to force their return at the point of the bayonet. 
Let no conscientious and peaceful citizen be required to 
engage under severe pains and penalties in reducing men 
and women to slavery. Let not the Government of the 
United States continue to place itself in this false position 
before the world, the only free government on earth, 
and yet the only government in all the nations that binds 
itself to do such a deed. 

As the South claim that this is an institution of their 
own with which we have no right to intermeddle, let it 
be so. Let us not volunteer to interfere. If they can 
make an arrangement with Border States, equally inde- 
pendent in such subjects, an arrangement for their recip- 
rocal good, well; if not, let that be an end of the matter. 
If such States acquiesce in this; if they deem it just to 
others, or best for themselves, let them do it in their 
own way, and on their own responsibility, and let the 
Fugitive Slave Law be blotted from the statute book of 
the nation forever and ever. 

I know that I have been too long in this service; but 
neither you nor I will ever attend a Thanksgiving service 
in such circumstances again. I have seldom, if ever in 
my life, spoken with so much diffidence or distrust, in 
regard to the sentiments which I have felt it my duty to 
advance. That these sentiments will be regarded as 
practically wise by any considerable portion of those 
whom I have addressed, or adopted by the country; [am 
not sanguine in believing. That they are more just in 
describing the evil, than wise in proposing a remedy, per- 
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haps I should be as readily disposed to grant, as any 
would to assert. But these things which I will now 
suggest in a few words, would follow if the nation should 
ever admit the propriety of these principles; and the 
prospect, however dim it may now be that they will 
occur, should be a cause of thanksgiving, just in propor- 
tion as the eye of faith or patriotism can see any evidence 
that they will occur. . 

The nation would be one ; there would be one flag, one 
system of laws, one religion; we should be one people. — 

The occasion for war, so far as it has sprung from 
slavery, and there has been no other occasion for war 
in this nation, would cease, and we might hope would 
cease forever. 

The conscience of the North would be relieved, as 
having no further complicity with slavery, and as being 
henceforward in no way responsible for it :—conscience, 
the most troublesome thing in a nation to manage, the 
most difficult to be subdued. 

The rights of the South would be secured—secured in 
what they regard as their rights ; secured in that of which 
they are deprived—a just and equal representation in 
Congress ; secured as to any invasion from the North on 
their institutions ; secured in what they choose to regard 
as valuable domestic arrangements ; secured in regard to 
any direct interference with arrangements which they 
think proper to cherish. | 

As a nation we should so stand before the world as 
to command the respect and the confidence of mankind. 
No longer could it be charged upon us that the National 
Governmentis the bulwark of slavery ; that its legislation 
is adverse to freedom; that the power of the nation is 
pledged to perpetuate the system; that it is represented 
in the National Councils; that the Government shocks 
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the moral sentiments of mankind by its enactments, and 
turns away the sympathies of the friends of liberty 
everywhere. 

Slavery, too, would come to an end. Surrounded on 
every side by Free States, its value would diminish 
everywhere, and the slave himself, with no disposition, 
as he has none, to leave the land of his birth, would be- 
come more valuable sooner or later by doing the work of 
a freeman, and by receiving the compensation of freedom. 
It may as well be known now as ever, it 7s now known, 
that slavery cannot long exist in this country when the 
protection of the National Government is withdrawn from 
it, and that the hope of it ceasing is in the prospect that 
that National protection will be withdrawn. 

This will be a free land, rich, vast, prosperous, happy; 
a land where some one shall yet declare, in the language 
of Lord Mansfield, that the “air of America is too pure 
for a slave to breathe;”’ a land where every man that 
treads the soil will be free. 

I have one word more. The best intellect of the nation 
is yet to be called forth to settle the great principles in- 
volved in the present bloody strife. The highest talent of 
the nation has not been developed as yet in this war; the 
highest talent of a nation is never developed in war. 
There slumber yet in this land, somewhere, great mental 
powers yet undeveloped; statesmanlike abilities not yet 
unfolded; principles of lofty patriotism yet to be mani- 
fested aside from war; powers of far-reaching diplo- 
macy which will grasp these great questions, and the 
issue, in an honorable and a perpetual peace, in new 
arrangements adapted to our country in these times, will 
place such names ever onward by the side of those of 
Franklin, and Madison, and Jay, and Hamilton, and 
WASHINGTON. 
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